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FOREWORD 


Half a century or so has passed since two events, of a com- 
pletely different nature, have forged symbolic ties between the cul- 
tural and political life of Iran and Afghanistan. In a period of less 
than ten years, between 1935 and 1942, a similar desire to search 
into the quite remote past, in order to discover the deep-reaching 
roots of national unity, displayed itself in Persia under Reza Sah 
and in Afghanistan under Mohammad Zaher Sah. 

In the former a royal firman declared the abolition of the 
name ‘Perse’ and its substitution by the name of ‘Iran’ in the of- 
ficial deeds, written in foreign language, of diplomacy and admin- 
istration (see below 180 and n. 5). In the latter a learned society, 
the Historical Society of Afghanistan, founded a periodical, in — 
Pashto and in Dari; whose very title expressed an ideological pro- 
ject: Aryand (Habibi 1987). Behind both these events there lay 4 
search for historical roots, which in the one : d 
aims of a more political, and in the other 


nature. The name ‘Iran’ was felt to embody | 


& 


= 


a religious medleys, and that 

matic ethnic, re Sa gen of a -alerses of hegemonies 
eke, Mongols, Turks, etc., was reconstructed along 

of Greeks, ailing “Aryan” continuity. A great many peoples 
the lines of a A acud to Islam, and even the presumed Afghan 
a et Ista’il, were discovered to have an identity that 


cuperate more or less authentic traditional values: we can only say 
that, for better or for worse, their role is not a minor one. 
With this study I propose to make a contribution to the his- 
tory of an idea which has too often been — and still is — referred 
to in unhistorical terms. It is @ systematic re-presentation of re- 
sults that I have also obtained in other studies published mostly 
‘over the last few years (hence the frequent quoting of my previous 
works), though these have been partly re-elaborated and partly 
added to by further research. I hope that it may be of some help 
to whoever, in that troubled and much-loved part of our planet, 
wishes to approach with a critical mind the problem involved in 
the understanding and the transmission of an imposing and glori- 
ous cultural heritage. 
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_ 1 am grateful to Mrs Barbara Goss Gandolfo for the trans- 
lation into English of the greater part of my text, and to Mrs 
Maria Teresa Moranti Runci for having assisted me in preparing F 
the volume for the press. aa 

Lastly, my sincere thanks are due to the Ti grafia 
Bosco’ in Rome for the accuracy of their work. i 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


1, Old franian and Middle Iranian texts and inscriptions 


= Inscription of Artaxerxes Tl, Hamadan, a. 
= Inscription of Artaxerxes If, Hamadan, 5. 


Inscription of Artaxerxes II, Hamadan, c. 
Inscription of Ariaramnes, Hamadan. 
Inscription of Artaxerxes Il, Persepolis. 
Inscription of Artaxerxes II, Persepolis, a- 
Inscription of Artaxerxes Il, Susa, a. 
Inscription of Artaxerxes II, Susa, d. 
Inscription of Arsames, Hamadan. 

Abdih ud sahigih 7 Sagestan. 

Arda Wirdz namag. 

Ayadgar i Zaréran. 

Inscription of Darius I, Bisotun. a 
Inscription of Darius 1, Hamadan. 
Dénkard. 


a ed. D.M. Madan, -1, Bombay 1911. 
Inscription of Darius I, Naq’-e Rostam, 


weuoueune 


—x — 
= Vendidad (Widewdad). 

ve se 

: = Yast. 

2 — Inscription of Xerxes, Elvend, 
Fes = Inscription of Xerxes, Persepolis, >. 
ae = Inscription of Xerxes, Persepolis, ¢ 
Bos = Inscription of Xerxes. Persepolis, @. 


xPd aS lis, & 

= Inscription of Xerxes, Persepolis, &: 
BS = Inscription of Xerxes, Persepolis, > 
uk = Inscription of Xerxes, Van. 
Bie = Wizidagiha * Zadsparam. 


Il. Journals, series and other composite works 


= Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae. 


pal = Artibus Asiae. ‘ eS 
cae = Acta Iranica. Encyclopédie permanente des études iraniennes. | 
ADMG = Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. i 
AEPHE = Annuaire de Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. | 
Ao = Archiv far Orientforschung. 
AION = Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli. 
‘AION-L = Annali dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli — Sezione 
Linguisti 
AIQN — Sez. ling. = Annali del Dipartimento di Studi del Mondo Classico e del Medi- 
terraneo Antico dell'Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli — 
AM = Asia Major. 
AMI = Archiologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, 1 — 9 (1929 — 1938), ed. B. 
Herzfeld; New Series: 1968 ff. * 
ANRW = Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt. Geschichte und Kul- 
tur Roms im Spiegel der neueren Forschung, ed. H. Temporini. 
Berlin-New York 1972 ff. 
AoF = Altorientalische Forschungen. 
AOH = Acta Orientalia Academiae Sctentiarum Hungaricae. 
ArOr = Archiv orientdlni, 


Beitr, 2, Achiimenidengesch. = Beitréige zur Achdmenidengeschichte, ed. G. Walser. . 
ria-Einzelschriften, Heft 18. Wiesbaden 1972, 

= E. Benveniste aujourd'hui, Actes du Colloque int 

yeas CNRS. (Tours, 28-30 septembre 1983), 2 vols. Paris 198 

E = Bulletin des Etudes Orientales. 


Benveniste aujourd'hui 


on A)S = Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and African) Studies. ‘ 
a = Beitrdge zur Iranistik, ed. G. Redard. 
y = Chicago Assyrian Dictionary: i ee 
ry: The Assyrian Dictionary 
Oriental Institute of the Universit Chicago. 
a stadt 1956 ff, ‘au “a 
ar = The Cambridge History of Iran. 


= Comptes rendus . Live ; 
Tate des séances, Académie des Inscriptions et 


— 


= Encyclopaedia Iranica, ed. E. Yarshater. Center for Iranian 
Elr Studies. Columbia University, New York. 
— ftudes prétiminaires aux religions orientales dans \'Empire Ro- 
EPRO main, ed. M.J. Vermaseren. Leiden. 
= Etniéeskie problemy istorii Central’noj Azii v drevnosti (II tysjage- 
letie do n. é). Trudy meédunarodnogo simpoziuma po étnieskim 
problemam istorii Central'no) Azii vy drevnosti, ed. M.S. Asi- 
mov, B.A. Litvinskij, L.l. Miroinikov and D.S, Raevskij. Mos- 
kva 1981 
4, = East and West. 
oie = Festgabe deutscher Iranisten zur 2500 Jahrfeier Trans, ed. W. Ei- 
Fesigoe Jers. Stuttgart 1971. 
= Studia Grammatica Iranica. Festschrift fair Helmut Humbach, ed. ad 
R. Schmitt and P.O. Skjaerva. Miinchen 1986. ; 
= F. Jacobi, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker. Berlin-Lei- 


Prnideskie problemy 


Festschrift Humbach 


FGrHist 


= Antiquitates Indogermanicae. Studien zur indogermanischen Alter- 


Gedenkschrift Giintert 


GIrPh 


GOF 


Gururajamanijarika 


HdA 
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— xIV — ~—- 
2 Yoh Sai | “4 
ci m= se len, Cl. Herrenschmidt. Université de la beepers 
c \Institut d'Etudes Iraniennes, 9. Pp 3 


Vol. ure, sental Institute, Bombay 1954 Fs 
Jackson Mem Cama Oriental! Travaux d of Professor Jes P. Asmussen. 


KR : 
the American Oriental Soviety. - ‘Leaf, Papers in Honour 
40S = Jose aoe R. Cama Oriental Institute Papers Asmmussen ig reeks ad 
= Journal af the B®: T ial History of the Orient atts Professor Mary Boyce, Ul. Actlr 24-25. 
cel = Journal of the Economic and Sociat 07 Papers Boyce, 1-It = Papers in Honour: of Pra 
ead = Journal of Near Eastern Studies. Leiden 1985, uch, ed. M. Mayrhofer. OAW, phil.— 
os = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Personennamenbuch <s SORE coeerpubticatint Oe Iranischen Kommission. Wien. 
JRA. Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam. ist. 2 2 rier. 
JsAl a aie wal Geschichte der Achimenidenzeit und ihr Fortle | PHS = Persian Heritage pays ey eek of Pre ladon Coe 
Kunst, Kultur w. Gesch. = ea am H. Koch and D.N. MacKenzie. 4M/ Erginzungsband Prolegomena to the Sources = bg be tiie co ion of the Sources for the His 
; eae zs é Internatio- 
Berlin 1983. ‘ec Central Asia. Union Académique 
: sean fr vergciohende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der 1 tT seaiak Wink Sian 
heat ae Z ¢ 
= indogermanischen Sprache, begrindet von A. Kuhn: | Re = Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der classisc ‘Mice ie ft. 
‘mondo greco-romano = Aiti del Convegno sul tema: la Persia e il mondo gre- | Neue Bearbeitung von G. Wissowa, Stuttgart e 
aN co-romano (Roma, 11-14 aprile 1965). ANL ~ Problemi attuali ) RhMus = Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 
di scienza e di cultura, 76. Roma 1966. RHR = Revue de I'Histoire des Religions. 
: ic ic Roma, 31 = Rivista degli Studi Orientali- 
4 Persia nel Medioevo = Atti del Convegno sul tema: la Persia nel Medioevo ( RSO ista de 
ls marzo-S aprile 1970). ANL — Problemi attuali di scienza e di SOR = Serie Orientale Roma, IsMEO- 
SPAW = 


cultura, 160. Roma 1971. 
= Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 


MDOG 
Mélanges Puech = Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts & H—Ch, Puech. Paris Sur 
E aa Studia Pagliaro, 1-11 
7 . Gi id A. Tafé i. 
‘Mém, Menasce = Mémorial Jean de Menasce, ed. Ph. Gignoux an fazzoli. o Pathe i 


Fondation Culturelle Iranienne, 185. Louvain 1974. 

‘Mithraic Studies, Il = = Mithraic Studies. Proceedings of the First International Congress 
of Mithraic Studies, 2 vols., ed. J.R. Hinnells. Manchester 1975. 

Modi Mem. Vol. = Dr. Modi Memorial Volume. Papers on Indo-Iranian and Other 
Subjects. Bombay 1930. 

Monum. Morgenstierne, 1-11 = Monumentum Georg Morgenstierne, I-11, Actlt 21-22. Leiden 

1981, 1982. 


Monum. Nyberg, I1V = Monumentum H.S. Nyberg, -IV. Actlr 4-7. Téhéran-Liége 
1975, 7 
MSS = Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft. ~~ 
NC = Numismatic Chronicle. » ally 
OA = Oriens Antiquus. 
oP = Oriental Institute Publications, University of Chicago. 
OLP = Orientalia Loyaniensia Periodica. 
OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 
Orient, Duchesne-Guillemin = Orientalia J. Duchesne-Guillemin emerito oblata. Actlr 23. 
den 1984. 
Orient. Rom, 5 = Orientalia Romana — Essays and Lectures 5: Iranian 
G. Gnoli, SOR LI. Roma 1983. 
Orient, Rom, 6 = Orientalia Romana 6; The First European Colloquium 
logy (Rome, June I8th-20th 1983), ed. G. Gnoli. SOR LI 
Roma 1985, 


Orient, Tuoi, LIM = Orientalia Tosephi Tucci memoriae dicata, HII, ed. G. G 


L, Lanciotti, SOR LVI/I-3. R 

etc: = oma 1985, 1987, 1988. 

= Pad nim i Yasdan, Etudes d'épigraphie, de numismati 
‘oire de I'Tran ancien, ed. Ph. Gignoux and R. Curiel, 


OrSuee 
Pad ndm T Yazdin 


— xvI 
IM. General 


= Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Roma 
= American Numismatic Society, New York 
= American Oriental Society, Ann Arbor 
= Avestan. 
= Det Kongelike Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Kobenhavn, 
= Elamite. 
= feole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
= Greek. 
= Iranian. 
= Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Roma 
= Istituto Universitario Orientale, Napoli. 
= Manichaecan Middle Persian. 
= Middle Persian. 
= New Persian. 
= Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien 


= Pahlavi. 
= Parthian. 


= Sanskrit. 
= School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 
= Vedic. 


Carter I 


Tue ARYANS IN WESTERN IRAN 


1. 


In the first of his Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
that was read on 3rd December 1934 and published in the Ar- 
chaeological History of Iran, E. Herzfeld (1935: 9y stated that the 
name of the Iranians ‘is derived from the geographical and politi- 
cal name Aryanam Khshathram “the empire of the Aryans”, from 
which a new ethnikon Erani is derived. The Old Persian inscrip- 
tions — he added — do not mention that name, but the later of- 
ficial designation Eranshahr implies the old form, and in the Awes- 
tic writings it appears with a substitution of more poetical words 
for the official Khshathram “empire”. The first mention as a pol- 
itical term is Eratosthenes’ Ariana; the great geographer and li- 
brarian of Alexandria comprises under that name, in the second 
half of the third century B.C., those parts of the old empire which 
had at that time regained independence’. 

In so saying the great German archaeologist was doing no 
more than confirming an opinion that he had already voiced, for 
example, in the essay on Sistan that went with his archaeological 
work at Kuh-e X‘Aje (1932: 36 f.), and that he restated on other 
occasions, as in Iran in the Ancient East (1941: 192). In this last 
work, too, which appeared about ten years after his essay on Sis- 
tan, Herzfeld noted that, although the Achaemenian inscriptions 
did not mention a concept of ‘empire’ qualified by the adjective 
arya— or by a noun in the gen. pl. *aryanam, the Avestan expres- 
sion Grya-shayanam, namely the airyd.sayana— of the Mihr Yast 
(Yt. 10. 13-14), is in his opinion a sort of circumlocution of the 
official term, a poetic form of it. This idea is also contained in the 
passage that I have just quoted, where Herzfeld wrote that ‘in the 
Awestic writings it appears with a substitution of more poetical 
words’. Another, later Avestan circumlocution, in Herzfeld’s own 


—2 
. as airyanam vaejo vayhuya daityaya, ‘an artificial name 3 
ep 4 i | home of the Aryans’, a ‘pseud cinenet 
by the Pe ; verti d he debate about 
for the country of the Sori the ‘Arsacid redactors’ ‘to remedy while that of the latter is uncertain a ht 8 pT a's 
ene eee E tetvcen the names of the two related con. been, and still is, extremely gat a 1 point in summing it up 
on c ; ce be 2 13), There is no g 
= =m as 4 datiyaya as original home and aryanim ff., and see below 112 n. 13) far astray, but it is well to point out 
cepts, vejo vahvys ory (00). These statements reflect t} here, as it would lead us too far astray, ae 
ea se ae ate f rey ih the complicz a that, in all likelihood, it is later than eee Eee ee 
personal opinion that Herzfeld had forme a inn Plicated SO a enema ro x2 of Aes : ci 
eae rapetien beg? art "23 27 Bebe ae to Bidez and Cumont’s hypothesis (1938: IL E .» 20, 
Christensen’s (1943: , 23-27, 76, 80) 
(1933-1935) and 


or Megasthenes, as Markwart supposes, seem to be the most ee 
sources — the second being, to my mind, more probable than the 
first because, apart from the reading *Aptavoic, which is not ie 
altogether certain (Gnoli 1967: 59 f., 1980: 143 f), it is precise! ee 
another passage that goes back to Megasthenes’ Indika that the 


studies. And it would be well in this connection to make it clear 
that, whatever solution one may wish to give to the, problem of 
ancient Eranwéz — whether it was 2 mythical or historical country, 
and what its original identification or subsequent identifications 


z 2 : 5 : 608). 
ay have been — it would be rash indeed to try to see in it, it be- Ariani reappear in Diodorus (Il 3h & FG Het 
ae concept that appears in a mythological and legendary form ‘ Asially Aiken, ee eee the Greeks as a. result of 
anes ia : 2 eens th 
rather than a historical one, a eee seete hin ‘Alexander the Great’s conquests, when first-hand knowledge ne 
eimpenohi they Achaememans or Beebe ao 9 ; i) gained of the eastern regions of the old Achaemenian cage: = 
In his Zoroaster and - world eegeen H habe even of their traditions and aes ons oo ees ose 
CCUOSER THEY STS 2 pec ae pin 1966b: 334; 1967: 85; 1980: 139 ff. etc.). And i 
documents the existence of the political name *aryanam Sa9ram mind that it was to these eastern lands alone and to the peoples 
at his time or at the time of his source’, In the same way, in 


that lived there that these terms referred: Néldeke (1887: 148), 
who chose to see in them the reflection of an adjective like the 
Av. airyana— describing the great Iranian plateau as a whole — 
‘Die ganze Lindermasse hiess mit dem von Aria abgeleiteten Ad- 
jectiv Arijana (im Avesta Airjana)’ — had perforce to resort to the 
explanation that the limiting of Ariana and Ariani to the eastern 
territories alone, as in Eratosthenes, Strabo and other authors, was 
simply due to error. Therefore the Academy or Peripatos circles 
that Herzfeld called in question to trace back to their source Dio- 
dorus’ Ariani or Strabo’s Ariana — which, as we have seen, did 
not in any case correspond to the Achaemenian empire as a whole 
nor to its ‘Iranian’ lands — have nothing to do with the matter. 
Moreover, Eudemus of Rhodes’, whom he indicates as being a 
possible source of the passage in Diodorus, on account of his 
mention of the “Apetov yévoc and the Magi as being followers of a 


Herzfeld’s opinion, the ‘Aptavoi of Diodorus Siculus I 94, 2 in the 
passage of the *Urgeschichte’ on the law-givers, where Zoroaster 
is mentioned after Menes, Minos and Lycurgus and together with 
Zalmoxis and Moses, prove the existence of just such a political 
name, since Ariani, the name of the people to whom Zoroaster 
gave the laws revealed to him by the dya%6c daipnmv, was ‘an eth- 
nic derived from the political name of the country “*aryanam 
(y8a9ram)” *. Now since, according to Herzfeld, Diodorus’ source 
was not Megasthenes, as Markwart (1930: 23 f.; cf. 1892: 533 n. 
99, 641) in the end had good grounds for thinking, but an author 
of the Peripatos or of the Academy, one such as Eudemus of 
Rhodes or Eudoxus of Cyzicus, so that the passage may be 
pee uae Alexander’, the evidence of the Bibliotheca Hi 
a shows that an ‘official name’ of the Persian empire 


existed in Achaemenian times: *aryandm xsaga-. But Herzfeld 
wrong, both 


about the Ariana i : ie : 
dorus, in Strabo and the Ariani in Dio- 


The source 


a The testimony of Eudemus concerning the doctrine of the Magi has come down to us 
through the ‘Axopiat Kai Aiceig nepi tay xpirwv dpyov, 125 bis, of Damascius, ed. Ruelle 
1889: 322. Cf. Clemen 1920: 95; Bidez and Cumont 1938: Il 69; Zaehner 1955: 447; Gnoli 


of the former is known, namely Eratosthenes, 1987b: 532; 1988 and see below 12. 


inces of Xvarazmi8, Sugda, BaxtriS, ParSava, Haraiva and Zranka formed a ‘frih—mt 
sierten Super-Einheit, die die griechischen Geographen als das Land ‘Aptavi, 
and the “Apiav) der Sechs ist also eine historische Tatsache’ are, in my opinion, not 
convincing: Furthermore, his statement that ‘ein weiteren Begriff der “Lander der 
(airyanam dahyunam: Yasht 13, 143), der uns sowohl vor Eratosthenes (bei Herodot) als 
nachher (durch 
me. Herodotus, put like this, is inexact and is based on a questionable interpretation 
of the Persian empire 
Ariana is concerned, is 


220 f “ Step forward in our research. See in particular Calmeyer 


s 
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itself out, so to say, as there is such q 
he contexts in which the adjective “Aprroy 
in Damascivs and Diodorys 
forms differ so greatly 


d Ariani reflected earlier loca} 


doctrine, rules 
t 

jifference between 
fe noun “Apiavot appear 


respectively, : i nm 

es Bey eats point is Alexander's conquest 
traditions in any case of the Persian empire — but it is certain that 
of the eastern regions way prove the existence in Achaemenian 
these names can in no ; ab as Herzfeld wanted to reconstruct, 


times of a genteel Jater?, For the moment it is worth. 
We shall siege vn the concept of Ariana was not a political but 
while Sane phical one (H.H. Schmitt 1964: 76 ff; Gnoli 
na ene gt 142) — the second of the oopayidss, * geographi- 


> (HLH. Schmijtt 1964: 79), into which Eratosthe- 
sche Hilfsfiguren” (H. f the oixovpévn (Strabo II 1, 22), 


divided the véttov pépoc O . 
aay te southern part of the inhabited world — and that the 
name of the Ariani was a likely derivation from it to designate the 


peoples contained within the cgpayic that extended west of the In- 
dus, because ‘iv 6 “Ivddg Spiov tabtns [that is: tij¢ “IvduKijc] te Kai 
tig "Aptavas” (Strabo XV 1, 10). 


2 


We have taken Herzfeld’s theory as our starting point because 
it is concerned not only with the name of Iran but also with Iran 
as a political concept. Now the step from the political concept to 
the idea of Iran may be a short one — and not always a beneficial 
one to these studies: suffice it to recall ‘das nordische Volkstum 

i 


| 


? See below 106 ff. In this connection, Calmeyer’s statement (1982: 136) that the six p 


Apollodorus) iiberliefert ist’ seems to me to be quite unfounded: the rel 


The impressive research work done by P. Calmeyer on the ‘statistische Landel 
however, to be praised highly and also, as far as the problem 


————.2500tt>>SYS—“—~—~—~——””, 


5 


Irans’ and ‘das Ariertum’ of certain ideological jucubrations be- 
tween the ‘thirties and ‘forties (cf. e.g. Junge 1944: 1 ff.) — and 

it is precisely for this reason that we have started with a theory 
which, while containing some elements of truth as we shall see, is 
at the same time the most complex — as far as I know — and the 
most misleading. Indeed, to suppose that between the 6th and the 
4th century B.C. there existed an empire that defined itself as arya 
only means putting forward by many centuries the finishing pomt 
of an extremely complex historical process that is — we may add — 
anything but linear: a process that shows how oversimplified the 
idea is of an ‘Iran’ which became such as the result of an arya 
hegemony asserting itself in like fashion over the whole of the pla- 
teau and whose name is supposed to have derived, in the end, 
from the official name of the Achaemenian empire. 

What follows, then, is not motivated by philological hair— 
splitting on a subject which could, on the whole, seem to be a 
marginal one, but by the intention of contributing to the recon- 
struction of a historical process that led to the formation of the 
idea of Iran. In particular the prehistory and the protohistory of 
this idea are the subject of our research. In a historical perspec- 
tive, the problem of the formation of the idea of Iran has never 
been posed, and the study of the birth of ‘Iran’ as a political con- 
cept has merely been outlined: the philological, or purely linguis- 
tic, explanation of the name has been considered to be enough to 
satisfy the curiosity of scholars. 

We have spoken of the ‘idea’ and the ‘political concept’ of 
Iran, and this implies that it will not be sufficient to trace names, 
whether ‘official’ ones or not (Klima 1967). On the contrary we 
shall, after having traced those names of course, have to go far 
back enough in time to say in which periods and against which 
backgrounds that concept and that idea really did take shape be- 
cause there were people who became, or wanted to become, con- 
scious of being ‘Iranian’, and by this I mean that they felt them- 
selves to be part of a greater reality that was defined and inter- 
preted with specific characters, however objective or justified 
these may have been. 

In actual fact, Herzfeld was well aware that the Achaemenian 
*aryanam xsaga— was nothing but a reconstruction of his, and it 
was probably for this reason that he came back to proving his 


~6 


5 eral occasions. This cannot have escaped the notice of 
thesis on S©’ such as R.N. Frye (1962: 3), who, evidently reali, 
ead “oun caused by the absence of such an expression in 
ae ous tation available for the Achaemenian period, pro. 
ae eomald the problem with the statement that ‘in the far-flung 
‘Achaemenid empire the term (Old Iranian) *aryandm khshathram 

was probably not in genera] 


= ingdom) of the Aryans Py 
land (or king: yhere attested”. Others, such as O. Klima 


since the term is now the ‘ 
he rch for the official name of the pre— 


1967; 144 f.), in their sea 
ai Iranian state, came to the more coherent and logical con. 
clusion that ‘although it seems to be impossible, the Achaemenian 

fficial name (...) as the official titles of modern 


empire had no o ’ 

states are commonly used at present. 
And, in fact, the Achaemenian inscriptions, although they are 
certainly not lacking in concepts and expressions pertaining to the 
both in the relationship between its divine 


sphere of royalty, d 
source and the sovereign himself, and in the royal titles, as well as 
tation of the vast dominions under the rule of the 


in the represen’ 
xsavaSya> xSayaSyanam 
that could define, in a geographical or ethnic sense, 
‘kingdom’, xsaga-. All things considered, there is nothing sur- 
prising about this: any definition of this type would, in all likeli- 
hood, have meant a limitation. In a universalistic conception of 


royalty such as the Achaemenian one was (Gnoli 1983a), the 


4, are completely lacking in any name 
the State or 


‘earth’, bumi- (cf. Herrenschmidt 1976: 43 f.; 1980a: 72; but see 


also Frye 1977: 75-78), throughout its length and breadth, is 
very ‘kingdom’ over which the legitimate authority that the G 
King, xsaya9ya vazrka®, receives from the Great God, & 


vazrka, is exercised. 
The Achaemenian sovereign is the king ‘of the lands” (or } 
the peoples’) (Benveniste 1969: I 318; Herrenschmidt 1976: 4 


313 ff. Cf. also Gershevitch 196 


‘On the form xidya9ya~ see Szemerényi 1982; 
216 ff P 
* For the title see Schafer 1974. 
*OnO Lage +; 
stuf OP xsapa- see Gnoli 1972; Provasi 1974; Gnoli 1974a: 77; 1980: 13 n. SL. 218 
1/2 ce Wen Herrenschmidt’s point of view is discussed. ’ : 
' On OP yazrka~ see Brandens F f 
Soeiqlaeene randenstein and Mayrhofer 1964: 153, and the dis 
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1, dahyainam tayaisam parinam, ‘of 


of the many lands 
dahyandm vispazananam, ‘of the 


all the 
nations”, 


dahytindm. 


the lands of nations 


dahyimam paruzandnam, * over the 
‘on this earth", ahyaya bumiya, 
‘over this far— 


lands with many 


whole earth’, harvahyaya bimiya, 
on this great earth’, ahydya bamiya vazrkaya, 
reaching earth’, ahydya bimiya dirai-api (cf. Herrenschmidt 1976: 
37; R. Schmitt 1977a: 385 f.). It is a well known fact that these 
titles had parallel ones in the monarchic traditions of the Near 


East: for example, the Akkadian titles Sarru rabi, ‘Great King’, 
‘ar matati, “King of the lands”, Sar 


gar Sarrani, ‘King of Kings’, : 
King of the lands of all tongues’, Sarru 


matali Sa naphar lisanati, * 
§a gaqqari agata (rabiti rapasti), “King of this (great vast) land’ 


It is very likely that the direct model of many expressions in the 
Achaemenian titles was not Neo-Babylonian or Assyrian, but 
Urartian (cf. Frye 1964: 37; 1969: 144; Gnoli 1974a: 24): MAN 
GAL-ni (= Sarru rabi), MAN MAN.MES-ire with the variant 
MAN e-ri-la-i-e (= Sar Sarrdni), MAN KUR.KUR-MES-ire 
(= Sar matati) with other equivalents, etc. (Kienast 1979: 361). 
This fits in well with a whole lot of correspondences between 
Urartian and Old Persian, in the phraseology as well, that O. Sze- 


merényi (1982: 325-43) has pointed out. 
Now, as is evident, we cannot find any element in these of- 


ficial expressions that would persuade us to reconstruct a name of 
the Achaemenian empire that defined its physiognomy in a geo- 
graphical or ethnic sense: bimi- ‘earth’, on the contrary, is the 
‘earth-empire’. , 

What is more, in the Old Persian inscriptions there is a royal 
title referring to a single region of the empire, xSdya9ya Parsai, 
‘King in Persia’ (DB I 2), the cradle of the dynasty and the centre 
of the empire, but there is no title such as *xSaya$ya aryanam 
dahyiinam. \n the royal titles of the Achaemenians, arya— never 
ppears with reference to xJdyaSya~ or xSaga-, neither when the 
latter has an all-inclusive meaning, such as bimi-, nor when it has 
a more restrictive meaning that could refer to the so-called 
Tranian lands or peoples (see below 23). Therefore we must con- 
clude by definitely clearing the field of the *aryanam xSaga— of 
Herzfeld or of anyone else who might wish to argue, from the 

ae te on oat 


ape wer ee ' 
7 On OP dahyu- see below 54 and n. 41. Cf. also Mancini 1984. _ 
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i ila o us, tha sags 
ce and the documentation available tc us, that there existeg 
in Achaemenian times, 


eviden f the Aryans’ 


an ‘Empire 0} 
3. 
If it is true that arya- does not refer to the Achaemenian em. 
it it i that it appears in the royal ; 

ire or kingdom, it Is equally Mk ae yal in. 
Saioss sf in the ‘Nebeniiberlieferung of the Medo-Achaemen. 
jan period. As we know, it also appears in the Avesta, aS airya 
in passages and contexts that date to different periods, which up. 
fortunately cannot easily be defined in terms of absolute chron- 


ology. Perhaps the earliest evidence on the ‘Aryans’ in pre-Achae. 
times dates back to the last quarter of the 8th centy 


menian 
that is to say, when in the annals of Sargon II, as well as the ‘far 
off Medes’, Madai riigiti®, that Herzfeld (1934-1935: 25 fi; 
1941: 193) identified for certain with the ParSavas, there also ap- 
pear the so-called ‘Arabs of the rising sun’, Aribi Sa nipih Samii, 
and their remote districts, magi rigiti Sa pati Aribi sa nipih 
Samsi, ‘remote districts of the region of the Arabs which is (sity- 
ated) in the orient’®, in the chronicle pertaining to the year 713 
B.C. (Lie 1929: 30). It was F.C. Andreas (Rost 1897: 84) who at- 
tempted to give a solution to the problem posed by these ‘eastern 
Arabs’ in the heart of the Iranian plateau in the 8th century B.C. 
(cf. Oppert 1886: 235; Winckler 1889: XXVII n. 3); and his sol- 
ution — namely, that Aribi was an Elamite plural formed from the 
name of the Aryans — was accepted by J. v. PraSek (1906: 30 ff.), 
Ed, Meyer (1909: 9 f.), A. Christensen (1933: 233). P. Rost, y 
had quoted Andreas’ explanation maintaining that it had ‘ 
Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich’!°, thought it more likely, on the c 
trary, that they were the ‘ApéPtec or ‘Apapitar (Tomaschek 18 
of the Greek sources that, soon after Alexander’s Indian 
ae ‘ives kociitas cla his journey from the mouth of 
i ind cei Ce the Coast of the Oritans (Tomaschek 1 
} S the very location of these Arabies, ‘an Indian & 


Pan bt ae Appear in the Annals of Sargon II. Cf. Lie 1929: 30, 

rive 7M. On the Assyrian expansion c . Loved i : 

1974; Briant 1984a; 13 ff, 19 ff; Pie a if Sn Ge 4 
* So in CAD, vol. 11, 1980: 242 


"© Rost 1897: 84, and of 5 
84, also Streck 353 f. treck, Andreas’ 
® #8 “ganz unwahrscheintich ’ yeare are ; 


according to Artian (/ndika 21, 7-13), that has been identified, 

not very convincingly, with the Abhira, a tribe in the Puranas that, 
according to P.H.L, Eggermont (1975: 49 f., 197), ‘occupied coast 

of Indus delta from Crocala up to Arabis river, viz. from eastern- 
most outlet up to Hab river’ (but see Goukovsky 1981: 92 ff.), that 
rules out, in any case, Rost’s hypothesis, which was rightly rejected 
by J. v. Praiek (1906: 30 f.). The latter thus did away with these 
‘Arabs’ of Iran in the 8th century B.C., just as J. Markwart (1896: 
236) had done for the ‘Arabs’ (‘Apafiev) in a passage from Ap- 
pian (Syriake 55: Mendelssohn 1879: 425) referring to events of the 
reign of Seleucus I (311-280 B.C.), that must not be identified 
either as ‘Apatow nor as ‘ApaBec, but — in this case — as the "Apetou 


(*apaioy < Haraiva)"'. 
Andreas’ explanation (cf. D’jakonov 1956: 221 n. 5) has turned 


out to be insufficient as a solution, and the problem of these east- 
ern Aribi has continued to interest scholars of various disciplines 
(cf. Konig 1932: 1 134), and it would seem to be still unsolved if 
there are still some who maintain that Sargon Il ‘nomme 4ribi des 
populations pastorales de Médie” (Briant 1982a: 113) — mostly on 
the basis of the studies of T. Weiss Rosmarin (1932) and P. Irvine 
(1973: 289 f.), who can be included amongst those that emphasized 
a collective meaning, ‘nomads’, for the “Arabs” of the Assyrian an- 
nals and in the Old Testament (see also Eph‘al 1982: 7 f.). 

As a matter of fact, the Assyriologists in particular did not so 
much mean that there were ‘Arabs’ present in Iran in the first 
half of the Ist millennium B.C.'*, but ‘nomads’, shepherds, 
cat aisers, ‘Hirtennomaden, Viehziichternomaden’, on the 

grounds of the argument that the ethnic meaning of the names 
formed from the root ‘rb, in both Hebrew and Arabic, is 
chronologically a secondary one: ‘vielmehr wird hier die Bezeich- 
ing Aribi in abgeblasster Bedeutung als Nomadenstamme tiber- 
gebraucht sein’ wrote M. Streck (1900: 354) with regard to 
Aribi. If we are to avoid a vicious circle we cannot, however, 


11 See Prigek 1906: 302 f; Daffina 1967: 30 £; Calmeyer 1983: 151 and n, 288, 152. 


‘doch wieder “ Araber” lesen’. 
12 So, quite rightly, there is no mention of these Arabs in Altheim and Stiehl 1964: 
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932: 1) wrote, ‘Dass “Aribi" Nicht 


T. Weiss Rosmarin (1 


treng nationalen 


ab aoe would end “# oe he preved. 
ted precisely oe 9s: 219 ff; 1985: 75) realized that an 
ILM. uel of the problem of the eastern Aribi was the 
‘Jranistic” eee oecgibed the ethnicon of the Sargon annals 
most likely one = of the Aryans, whom he identified with Hero. 
ee = ee a Iranian-speaking group'*. And, as we can 
dotus’ ‘“Apisav a Rost’s words, Andreas’ explanation did not 
clearly a, these Aryans were Iranian-speaking, but merely 
doubt aes name was known to the Assyrians ‘durch susj- 
eng" The same thing can be said for the other 
ie ‘hat took up Andreas’ hypothesis and “p= upon it, 
namely J. v. Pragek (1906: 31), who concluded: ‘Der assyrische 
dupSar, dem die Verherrlichung der Taten Sargons obgelegen hat, 
hérte wohl von diesen “Ariern des Sonnenaufganges aus elami- 
tischem oder protomedischem Munde und nahm die Pluralform 
unvermittelt in seinen Bericht auf, analog mit dem Gebrauch der 
Pluralform Jilibi, Iilipi, oder Illip’ (see also Meyer 1909: 9 f.), 
At all events, apart from the problem of the Elamite plural, 
the one hand it resolved the un- 


an Iranistic explanation, while on i 
s that had given rise to various contrasting arguments (cf, 


certaintie: 
Pragek 1906: 30 f.), did not, on the other hand, lead its uphol 
to draw like conclusions in the strictly historical sphere. While 
Meyer, for example, took the Aryans of Sargon as being the 

ians as a whole!°, D'jakonov, as we have mentioned, took 
as being the Arizanti of Herodotus, And it is most likely that E 


') And see, amongst others, Henninger 1959; 72 and n, 11 
'* Dijakonoy 1956; 221 n. 5; 1985; 75, where he tentatively proposes 
For the different forms of the namera 


name Aribi from an El, *ari-pe ‘the Arya 
Arabs in cuneiform sources cf. Eph‘al 1982: 6, and see also Dandamaey in; Dandal 
Lukonin 1980; 191, On the Arizanti see now Brunner 1986: 411-12 


Rost 1897; 84; "Andreas (gemiiss persdnlicher Mitteilung) glaubt annehmen 
fi, dass Aribi(pi) den Assyrern durch susische Vermittlung deka ieee orden und 
sche Pluralbildung auf pi zu sehen wire wie zB. auch in Elina . 

Meyer 1909: 10: ‘es ist 


8 hier der echte Ariernam 


und ihre Sprache zusa 


W 


konov has come nearest to the truth: a pan-Tranian meaning of 
these Aryans seems, in fact, to be highly unlikely. Herzfeld, how- 
ever, suggested a completely different interpretation, though still in 
the Iranistic sphere: an interpretation, this, that had already been 
rejected ante litteram by Meyer (1909: 10). According to Herzfeld 
(1947: 721) the eastern Aribi of the Assyrian annals were no other 
than the Areioi of Herat: ‘The Haréva, “ Aribi of the rising sun” 
of the Assyrian annals, seem to have settled first in southern Khu- 
rasan, Kohistan, then in the richer Herat valley to which they 
gave their name Harévy = Arab’ (see also Herzfeld 1941: 193; 
1968: 330). It is worth noting that the theory of this emigration of 
the ‘Haréva’ was necessary to Herzfeld to give a minimum of 


plausibility to his conjecture. 


4. 

The evidence of the Assyrian annals on the Aryans at the end 
of the 8th century in a horizon that we might define as * Median” 
appears to be of considerable importance because it cannot be sep- 
arated from what Herodotus I 10117 hands down to us, not only 


with regard to the “ApiCavrot — in his opinion, as we know, one of 
the six yévea of the Medes — but also in connection with the 


ancient name of the Medes. 
And so we come to Herodotus and the other Greek evidence 
on the name of the Aryans, with regard to the Median and Achae- 


menian period. As we shall see, not all of it is certain. 
Herodotus thought that, as in the case of the Persians (VII 


61), who in ancient times had been called “Aptaior (cf. Gnoli 1979a: 

404 ff.), the Medes too had undergone a change of name: they ‘&- 
ovto 88 néhat pds navtov "Aprot, amrKopévyg 58 Mndeing tis 

My 2E "ASnvéwv &¢ tods "Apiovg todtovg peEtéakov Kai obtor 
a: adtol nepi o~éwv dde AEyouer Mijdor” (VII 62). Leav- 

aside the reference to Medea and Colchis, that Herodotus 

got from Hecataeus (cf. Prasek 1906: 29, 32), the infor- 

1 that we are concerned with is precise. a 

1 the contrary, another piece of evidence in Greek litera- 

ly that which we get from Aeschylus in Persai 993 f., is 


1962: 74, Gnoli 


47 On which see Christensen 1933: 233; Benveniste 1938a: 17; Frye 
: 9; D'jakonov 1985: 57. 
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vopav HePrOTaYY fT bach (1981: 237), “den Kommandeur 
ae (ihm) nahverwandten 


In actual fact there is no cer. 


interpretation, 
ylus, and even U. von Wila- 


we have on the name of the Aryans. 


taint ssage from Aesch, A 
ie cnendats nae ee (1914: 173) of line 994, Savany 
mowi 


is sti j 1, so that it is 
‘} “ld y is still purely conjectural, i fee 
"Apiov ee caine to the question put by R. Schmitt (1978: 
Ge Kame Aischylos also den Namen des Gesamtvolkes Ariya— 


3 : 9° 
‘Arier” = “Iranier” als den eines Einzelstammes? ’- 
oe to which we have already referred 


he other Greek testimony 
i . not insofar as it refers to the name of the Aryans, 
Pach is certainly attested there in an adjectival form, but with re- 
: because, if it really did go back to Eudemus of 


rd to the time | gC : 
oes one of the first-generation disciples of Aristotle, we 
would not know how to place it chronologically, as we have very 


i i is phi f. Wehrli 1968; 
little knowledge of the life of this philosopher (c hrli . 
ar # attributed to Eudemus, is in Da- 


652 f.). The passage, generally 
mascius (see above 3 n. 1): ‘Mayor 6 xai nav 10 “Apstov yévoc, a> 
kai todto ypager 6 EvSnpos, of pév Térov, ol 5 Xpévov Kadodor 
10 vontov Gamay Kai td tvapevov, 2 ob diaxp9ijvar i Beoy a 
yadov Kai daipova Kaxdv, f Os Kai oxdtog mpd tobtwv, a¢ & 
Aéyew’; ‘The Magi and all the Aryan people, as also Eude 
writes, call the intelligible and unified whole some Space 
others Time, from which — they say — either a good god and 
daemon sprang as opposites, or light and darkness before ther 
We may take it as fairly likely that this testimony bears? 
ness to the late Achaemenian period, but we cannot be quite 
since we must also bear in mind the possibility that Dam 
interpreting Eudemus’ text freely, added the detail xai 
“Apsiov yévoc to the name of the Magi. The Neo-Platonic 
sopher does not quote Eudemus word for word but merely tells 


¢ different readings and for the state of the question see Humbach 19 
ch “Aptos would be a Personal name. 
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his thought. J, Scheftelowitz (1926: 343) and O.G. von Wesendonk 
(1927: 14) even went so far as to doubt the authenticity of the at- 
tribution to Eudemus, although with some obvious exaggerations, 


which were due to their particular view of the Zurvanite prob- 
lem '°. In the event that Damascius’ “Apetov yévoc really can be 
traced back to Eudemus, and on the whole this is likely, we must 
rule out the possibility that it reflected a denomination that was 
only created at a time immediately after Alexander's conquests: on 
the contrary, it is quite probable that this expression attests to the 
better knowledge that the Greeks had about things Iranian after 
the fall of the Achaemenian empire. 

From the Greek testimonies that are relevant to the Median 
and Achaemenian period we may therefore draw the following 
conclusion: arya- was an ethnic denomination referring to the 
Medes in ancient times and, probably, to a whole yévoc that 
shared, with the Magi, the belief in two opposing principles, a good 
god and an evil spirit or the light and the darkness, that came be- 
fore both of these and were derived from Space or from Time. 
Now, this evidence must be considered in the light of Achae- 
menian inscriptions. We shall see that, in this way, they make an 
important contribution to the history of the name arya on the 
great plateau and, thence, to the rise of the political concept and 
the formation of the idea of Iran. 


5. 


The Achaemenian iscriptions mention arya— in three different 
contexts: as the name of the language of the Old Persian version 
‘of the inscription of Darius at Bisotun (IV 89); as the definition 
of the descent of Darius in inscriptions at Naqs-e Rostam and 
(DNa 14 f£.; DSe 13 f.) or of Xerxes in an inscription from 
epolis (XPh 13); as the definition of Ahuramazda in the Ela- 
nite text of the Bisotun inscription (III 77-19). 4 
‘ In the first case Darius says, in all probability (Lecoq 1974a: 
f.; but see also Rossi 1984: 55 ff; 1985: 203), that he had 


19 For the state of the question see Gnoli 1988. 
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haxamams} 
defined themselves aS Persian: 


da is defined as na-ap har. 
s? in the Elamite text corres. 
. Id Persian text. 
ponding to DB IV, 60. 6227 in ee Brainy, 
Let us now examine these ° hing is clear, both j 
In spite of the fact that not every? Ss eatin the 
Old Persian version and in the corresponding eMONE (Che 
Rossi 1981: 186 f. n. 209), it is hard to deny that the term Op 
arya, El. harriyama, refers to the sphere of language, so that any 
doubt about the interpretation of the relevant passages’ to whose 
solution P. Lecog (1974a: 66-84; 1974b: 62) hasyn anyiiCaseamads 
an important contribution — may bring to bear, if at all, upon the 
conclusion that some scholars have come to about the meaning of 
arya as the name of a language designating a common language, 
‘a literary language common to the Iranians’ (Dijakonov 1970; 
122), and not cause dipagreement over the meaning of arya as an 
ethnicon *?. 

As for the passages on the Aryan descent of Darius and 
Xerxes, we must examine whether Vistaspahya puga (in Darius’ 
case) or Darayavahaus xsayaSyahya puga (in Xerxes’ case), ha- 
xdmanisya, parsa parsahya puga, arya arya ¢ciga are expressio 
that must be interpreted according to F.C. Andreas’ propo 
(1904; 96), namely in the sense that, just as every Achaemenian 
a Persian, every Persian is necessarily an Aryan. That this 
quence of increasingly larger units was historically true is 
thing that has yet to be proved; indeed, there are strong argu 


for thinking that things were not like that at all, since the eth 


declare that they are 
ter they have both 


° In XPh 13 aryadi and yionian texts transliterate 
aryati¢a-, The Elamit t 
: e Bab: sli the Old 


1911; 86; Herzfeld 1938a: 86 f: Bailey 1959: 96. 


*! On the problems co; led with the different versions 
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of the Persians must already have been, in the 6th century B.C., 
largely composite, the result of a mixture of elements that we 
today would define as arya and anarya. It is, of course, possible 
that arya represented a larger unit than the one indicated by par- 
sa: in a ‘vertical’ structure of society, according to R.N. Frye 
(1962; 52; 1894a: 56), the former was xsaga~ and the latter dahyu-, 
or, according to Cl. Herrenschmidt (1976: 41), the former was 
‘l'ensemble des peuples qui se ressentent comme aryens”, while the 
latter was the people that includes numerous yévea (Herodotus I 
125). In fact, according to Herrenschmidt (1976: 62), parsa— and 
arya— were not used to define the Achaemenian sovereign in Per- 
sia, where the most suitable epithets would have been the titles 
‘Great King’ and ‘King of Kings’, corresponding to the genetic 
expression ‘son of ViStaspa’ or ‘of King Darius’, and ‘ Achae- 
menian’, but in the empire, in its fullest extent, where the corre- 
sponding titles would have been ‘King of the lands’ and “King 
over this earth’ respectively. 

In actual fact the problem is a complex one, and Herodotus 
(I 101, 125) does not help us to reconstruct entirely the quadripar- 
tite pattern of the vertical structure of Median or Persian society 
since, going by him, we are only able to reconstruct a tripartite 
pattern, namely: E$voc (Tlépaat), yévoc (Macapyadar), ppiytpn CAKar- 
pevidar). I think that it is only by tackling the problem in a his- 
torical perspective, without expecting to be able to make the data 
we have tally with abstract and static patterns, that we will be 
able to understand the meaning of OP arya— and, at the same 
time, the evolution that Iranian society underwent in Median and 


Achaemenian times (Gnoli 1983b: 11 f.). 


__ We shall see then that in the vertical structure of society the 
correspondences between what we can deduce from the Achae- 


menian inscriptions and the Avesta?* lead us to the conclusion 


it is precisely regarding the largest unit — which is, as we shall 

see, the dahyu~ — that there is a considerable difference. In fact, 

pattern that Frye (1962: 52) proposed must needs be modified, 
+9 Cf. Benveniste 1932. See also Duméail 1930; Benveniste 19380; 1968: 1 279 fC; and, 
further bibliographical references, Gnoli 1980: 155 n. 193. The thesis of a bipartition of 
Gathic society has recently been supported by Boyce 1982a; 1982b: 1; 1987c (with a criti- 
sm of both Wikander 1938 and Lincoln 1981), but, in my opinion, this thesis is not con- 
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1. family <i wo- = Achaemenian = 
2. clan zante “dantu- = Pasargadaj 
3. tribe ane dahyu- = Parsa 
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ince or country 
In actual fact, as Frye himself remarked, *dantu— is only a recon- 
struction (Herrenschmidt 1976: 51) and the example given, the Pg. 
sargadai, which is got from Herodotus and integrated by data 
from the inscriptions, is anything but certain 24. Furthermore, we 
have no real reason for giving Ay. xsa9ra— or OP xSaga~ the 
meaning of the largest unit, ‘nation or people’, of the vertica} 
structure. On the contrary, as recent studies have shown (see 
above 6 n. 5), the meanings of xSadra- and xsaga— belong to 
other, quite different realms, those of ‘power’ and ‘kingdom’ re- 
spectively (Gnoli 1981b: 691 f.; 1985b: 64; see below 68). 

Therefore, the pattern that we must reconstruct isa different 


one: 


Avesta Old Persian terms Darius (as ¢ 
1. family nména tauhma- 
2, clan vis vid = 


3. tribe zantu. 2 =? 


4. country or people daliyu dahyw: = Parsa 


From this we may deduce that the unit no. 3 ‘tribe’, p 
became less important in the vertical structure of Achaemeni: 


* Cl. Markwart 1905: 15 
Markwart 1905: 154, and See also Andreas 1904: Christensen 1933: 236. 


Persian and Median 
; tribes see H. von G; Il 1972 early 
Menian society see Briant 1984b 105 ff. a ars: ~ an | 
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ciety (ef. Herrenschmidt 1979a: 15), and that the unit no. 4, 
‘country or people’, shows an Old Persian link between dahyu- 
and parsa-, to which would correspond the Avestan link between 
daliyu~ and airya~ (see below 33). The real ethnicon that is to be 
correlated with dahyw- in the Achaemenian inscriptions is there- 
fore pdrsa-, whereas OP arya~, that refers to the royal ¢iga-, to 
the language of the Iranian version of the Bisotun inscription and, 
as we shall see, to the worshippers of Ahuramazda, maintains to 
some extent an ethnic meaning that is connected not so much with 
a political situation as with a cultural and religious heritage. 

Within these limits we may agree that OP arya~ is a defi- 
nition of ‘Gesamtvolk*?5. It cannot be due to mere chance that, as 
Herrenschmidt (1976: 59 f.) has pointed out, in the list of the 
lands under the rule of the Great King, when the expression arya 
arya ¢iga referring to him appears, the Iranian countries, including 
Hiiza (see below 22 n. 36), precede all the others, whereas in the 
other inscriptions, where that expression does not occur, this order 
is not followed. 

As for the third case, the ‘gloss’ to Ahuramazda’s name, it is 
a further proof of what we have said so far. The Elamite text 
wanted to make it clear that Ahuramazda was the ‘god of the 
Aryans’, Uramasda nap harriyanam, thus distinguishing him from 
the ‘other gods that exist”, anyaha bagaha tayai hanti?®, these be- 

ing, in all likelihood, the gods of the other peoples to whom the 
concept of arya could not apply?’. That the expression Ahura- 
zda and the other gods that exist should be interpreted in this 
y is made clear by our ‘gloss’ and by the comparison of the 


Auramazda hada 


> 
eas, VN hearty 


isaibis bagaibié (DPd 14 f., 23. 
wares ai i, Joie 


Sch rye as a ‘Gesaminame" sce W. Geiger 1882: 167 f, 
the ethnic meaning see, amongst others, Benveniste 1969: 1 369; Szem : 
the different opinion expressed by Rossi (1981: 186 f. n. 209, and now 1984: 59 and 
see my remarks: 1983b; 13 n. 21; 1986b: 116. al 


st 1966: 211 f; R. Schmitt 1983: 254 (for the plural ending —dha). 


a 


See Gnoli 1983a: 139 ff., and cf. Gershevitch’ 1964b: 17 f. See also Duchesne-Guil- 


n 1985: 2, “n 


* Cf. Gnoli 1983a, and, in addition to the bibliographical references given there, see 
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<Aburamazda with all the gods’ ae; Avremasds oot bagaibis (xp) 
Se a a ut oe 
‘ a with the ; = ‘ axing, 
one t k Deets DESI: XEN Cs ane) 

‘ = t ol “a 
f.), ——. eae other passages of the inscriptions jg 
called ‘the greatest of the gods", is, 1m the Cg aaietes defined by 
means of his worshippers- In this definition ee ersians are not 
referred to: Ahuramazda is the god of the Aryans, not the god of 
the Persians (Gnoli 1983b: 15). The latter would oe been an in. 
appropriate definition since, evidently, as =e t es realm of re. 
ligion was concerned, it was the custom to Teler to the concept of 
arya and not to the concept of parsa, which was the one expresseq 
by the actual ethnicon referring to the Achaemenians. 

Now I believe that such an expression as “Ahuramazda the 
god of the Persians” would have erred, so to say, both by going 
too far and by not going far enough; because Ahuramazda must 
have been the god worshipped by other arya peoples besides the 
Persians, and because not all the Persians must necessarily have 

rs of Ahuramazda. The same 


been of arya origin and worshippe: 
thing, of course, can be said for the Medes. As well as historical 


probability, there are also various facts to prove this. Without go- 
ing into the discussion on how substantial the Iranian component 
actually is in the nomenclature and the whole linguistic content of 
the treasury and fortification tablets (Cameron 1948; Hall 
1969; 1985), it is sufficient to bear in mind the extremely Co 
posite ethno-religious situation given by the Elamite texts of F 
sepolis 7%. 

It is certainly not without significance that Ahuramazda (Wwe 
defined as the ‘god of the Aryans’ rather than the ‘god oft 
Persians’. The awareness of being Persian was very important 1 
ae Ng told this by Herodotus who, in a well known pi 
age (I 134), tells how the Persians 7 
best of mankind, sata ie ae ces oe * 
the further away they liv Palins i onde an 

away they lived from them: ‘ixiota 88 tod¢ 


** For the interpre iat Gaga see al mu a 
pretation of *visai bag. iso 
R. Schmitt 1987a: 138-46. 


* Soe, amongst others, Ds 
+ ers, Dandamaey 1974: Koch 1977; Boyce 1982b: 132 ffl 
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code Sb GrRovG Kati ASyOV 


vy paxp® td tavra dplotove, 
Be éxactata olktovtas 


tov Agyopevoy tic dperiic favrtyeoSan, tods 


and fovtdyv Kakiotong elvan 
We also know it from the Old Persian inscriptions, in which 


this awareness was the basis of a sort of national pride. The 
Achaemenian sovereigns and, no doubt, the military aristocracy of the 
kara~*° were proud of being pdrsa. This was the term expressing 
the cause for pride of the new lords of a world-wide empire: 
a Persian man, parsa martiya, was he who had borne his spear far 
from Persia and had fought a long way from Persia. As Darius 
says in an inscription from Naqs-e Rostam, whoever might wish 
to know how many lands the Great King ruled over should cast a 
glance at the figures bearing the throne, as they represented the 
different peoples of the empire: then he would clearly understand 
how far the valour of Persian men had reached (DNa 38-47). And 
it is to Parsa, that is, to the land of Persia, that the adjectives 
xvaspa- (AmH 6; AsH 10; DPd 8-9) ‘of good horses’ and humar- 
tiya— (DSf 11-12; DSm 4; DSp 3; DZe 4) ‘of good men” refer, ex- 
plicitly in some passages and implicitly in others **. 

If the definition of Ahuramazda as ‘god of the Aryans’ is a 
significant one, then no less significant are all the expressions that 
are met with in the Achaemenian inscriptions concerning the mani- 
festation of pride of the people at the head of the empire: as we 

have seen, they do not use the term arya-, but only parsa-. Here, 
too, we have proof of the theory that, whereas the latter was a 
real ethnicon referring to a precise political situation, the former 
was a term that also had a certain ethnic meaning but in the sense 
explained above: arya- did not refer to a specific ‘ethnos’ but to 
a ‘Gesamtvolk’: it was, according to the definition that W. Geiger 
(1882: 168), for example, gave of it, a ‘Gesamtname’, or, at least, 
that is how it appears in the Achaemenian inscriptions. As we 
shall see, there are other considerations that bear out this thesis. 


‘ | faa 


Ady ites ‘ 
30 On OP kara~ see the discussion in Wieschéfer 1978: 98 ff., and the remarks by 


renschmidt 1976b: 29 f. ; 
31 Cf. Herrenschmidt 1977; 24 £3 1979a: 10, 13 £. See also OP hukdra- (AsH 9). On the 


transcription xvaspa- for uvsp (= huvaspa-) see Hinz 1973: 29. On the possible Median ex- 
pression *xSaSram (h)uvaspam see R. Schmitt 1984: 187, 


Her- 


iia 


6. 


examined so far on apy, 
The evidence Be ike Teed us to believe then: i 
d Be pabhy used as an ethnic denomination» 
Pp as would seem to be demonstrate 
the Aribi Sa nipih Samsi of the Sargon IT annals, an 
d the ‘Apitavroi of Herodotus; b) that 


term is found to defing ; 


in 
at 


racial, oe 
P e Some : 

iad md Iranian version of the inscription of Bisotun, thg 

an} 

description of 

religious sphere, the ¢ 


i is partic’ 
lly does, with regard to this pa i 
peas - Rhodes. To the Achaementans arya— was a traditional, 


cultural and religious term that served to evoke their origin, a title 
as it were, denoting that one belonged to a 


of particular nobility, ke : ‘ o¥ 
political and cultural hegemonic circle, in which the religious fac. 


tor played a predominant part. } , 
Beyond these limits that have just been specified, arya— did 


not have an actual political meaning in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions: neither the xsaga-, ‘the kingdom’, nor the xSa@yadya-, “the 

king’, were defined as arya-. That is to say, the empire was the 
property of the Parsa and, amongst the Parsa, of the Haxaémani- 
§ya in particular (DB I 6-8). It is not just a coincidence that 
rodotus (I 126 ff.) refers more than once to these concept 
speaking of the passing of power from the Medes to the Per 
with Cyrus the Great, and of the risk of losing the po 
Darius and the other conspirators became aware of when 
with the usurpation of the Magus (III 65, 73). Whatever jt 
ment one may form on the importance of this evidence and . 
Se ses fh loan eens one ay rela 
national awareness i they document the presence of a Pe 
c Ss, Which is moreover reflected very distinetly 


™ In addition to the 
Wieschiter 197s. Bickerman admor 1978 
1975, Bringmann 1976; Gschnitzer [97> Bah € Ss 
Ker 1987. 


Gnoli 198% 209 a 
979b (= 1983). Of also MMe 


or 
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the above quoted passages of the Achaemenian inscriptions on the 
excellence of Persian men and the land of Persia. 
And yet, it is precisely because arya—~ was a denomination of 
the ‘Gesamtvolk’, precisely because it served to express 4 unit of 
cultural and religious traditions that it had a certain political 
meaning amongst the Achaemenians, within the limits pointed out 
above. The proclaimed awareness of belonging to arya stock, from 
a certain period onwards, during the reign of Darius I, went 
together with a particular consideration of the *franian” lands or 
peoples. We are indebted to Cl. Herrenschmidt (1976; 1977; 1979a; 
1979b) for an important contribution in this sense, in the field of 
her studies on the Old Persian inscriptions. We must admit that it 
is hard to deny a hierarchical significance to the countries that oc- 
cur in them, especially if we bear in mind the above quoted testi- 
mony of Herodotus on the ‘geographical order’ of the Persians. 
Now, Herrenschmidt has brilliantly proved not only that the 
structure of each separate list of countries had nothing fortuitous 
about it, but also that the comparison between the various lists 
that occur in the inscriptions of Darius I gives us useful clues for 
reconstructing a political, and perhaps a politico-cultural, evolu- 
tion which is particularly interesting for our research *>. 
In Darius’ inscriptions there are different lists: in the Bisotun 


_ inscription (DB I 14-17), in an inscription from Persepolis (DPe 


10-18), in an inscription from Suez*+, in an inscription from 
Naqs-e Rostam (DNa 22-30), in an inscription from Susa (DSe 
30), in a hieroglyphic inscription on a royal statue in Susa 
f te 1972). Unfortunately the text of DSm cannot easily be 
on account of its badly deteriorated condition, and the same 
an be said for DSe, in spite of M—J. Stéve’s efforts (1974), that 
re mainly useful for the reconstruction of its initial part: it is 
c between the inscriptions DB, DPe and DNa that a 
ough, fruitful comparison can be made, bearing in mind that 
belong to different periods of Darius’ long reign (521-486 


* a4 Th eee eo a iii 

9 On the lists of provinces in the Achaemenian inscription see also Junge 1941; Kent 
Herzfeld 1968: 228 £; Walser 1966; 27 ff.; Goukovsky 1978; 222 ff; Calmeyer 1982: 
; 1983: 141 ff; Vogelsang 1986: 134 ff. 

For the list of provinces in the Egyptian version see Posener 1936; 50 ff, Walser 


6: 31 ff. 
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recent perhaps Dy, 


B and the most a (of 


zl ing D: 
Bc), te earliest Hs 
Herrenschmidt 1976: Fed it clear that there are radical diffy,, 
and DPe, on the one hand, ang in 
4 erst two inscriptions, altho 
reas in the first ‘i Ry Mielec 
DNa on the eee in pPe compared with DB, after Parsg 
with considerable cha nd Mada, that occupy the first two places 
here follow non—Iranian Countries 
Sura, Arabiya, Mudraya, tayai drayahiygss 
senha - while the Iranian countries Ang 
s a fter Mada and Hiiza36 i 
listed subacgeentl on there appeat, vice versa, the Iranian 
— on ea Haraiva, Baxtris*”, Sug(u)da*, Xvarazmis, 
countries, Farean -, DB and DPe are found in a mo 
Zranka, Haraxvatis*°, that ™ Te ¥ Fe 
J on ithin the respective lists. 
or less central position wi t 
Now, since Herrenschmidt has confined herself to the inscrip_ 
Darius, it is possible to extend our comparison further, 
‘As has been said, DNa is only one of the iscriptions that, besides 
DSe which is problematical for the reasons already stated, gives 
arya arya éiga as one of the qualifications of the Great King: the 
other inscription that gives the same qualification is an inscription 
of Xerxes at Persepolis (Ph 19-28). It is interesting to note that 
in XPh, although with some modifications with regard to DNa, 

2 , We 
have a like order in the list of countries: Mada and Huza, the fin 
two as in DNa, are followed by the Iranian countries, inel 
Armina, while they are in turn followed, in a central positiol 
Babirus, Aura etc., including @atagus between A Sura and Spi 

It is hard to doubt that the new order in the lists of count 
in se inscriptions of Darius at Naqs-e Rostam (a) and of 
ea (h), in which the Great King proclaims hims 
and arya ¢ “4 i. 

arya Ciga, had a political significance and perhaps, ina 


Ta ra DB 


tions of 


* Or 4 
16 On J a, according to Hinz 1973: 31 f,, 133, 144, 


1973: 28, 138 


*? For the name 
‘ ame of Bactria in Aves 
Schmitt 1984: 203 ff cin in Avestan and Old Persian see Wi i - 


For the name 
wme of Sogdiana see 
meninyi 1980: 39 f gciana see Harmatta 1977: 1979 153-56, and i 
F +26, and in p 
** For the na 
ime of Aracho: 
TB84: 199, 205 fs and of Gennes 2K: Holt 


also Hinz 1973; 29 nan 1976a: 641 £; 1979: 92: ROSEN 
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a cultural one too, just as it is hard to believe that this signifi- 
ferent from the one reconstructed by Herrenschmidt 
The Great King’s attention had 
les that could be 


sense 
cance was dif 
for the inscriptions of Darius 
begun to be focused mainly on the countries—peopl , 
defined as arya. There are also traces of this new hierarchical, 
r in other inscriptions of Darius (Herren- 


ethno-geographical ordei 
ry * Aufschriften der 


schmidt 1976; 60), in particular in the fragmenta 
Vilkertypen’ from Naq3-e Rostam (Mayrhofer 1978: 13 £.)- tt 
seems to be consolidated in the royal inscriptions after Darius be- 
cause, as well as in XPh, we also come across it, though of course 
not without some variations, in an inscription of Artaxerxes Ti at 
Persepolis, ‘south tomb’, where the throne-bearers are listed*°. 
With this new order of the lists of countries in DNa and in 
XPh we get the impression, in short, that the centre, which in DB 
and in DPe is explicitly or implicitly Parsa, had become enlarged 
as it were so as to include other arya countries: that is to say, it 
seems as though it had become a sort of Airy6.Sayana, to express 
ourselves in Avestan terms: the other countries are situated all 
around, almost like the spokes of a wheel (Herrenschmidt 1976: 59 
n. 29). In the previous order, the one which, albeit with some dif 
ferences, is reflected in DB and DPe, the centre was, on the con- 
trary, Parsa; then came the list of all the other countries, including 
those which were, or which were considered to be, arya. It is per- 
haps worth noting here that, many centuries after the inscription 
of Artaxerxes II (405-359 B.C.) at Persepolis (h), the Res gestae 
ivi Saporis (Maricq 1958: 336, Back 1978; 285 ff.) give us an 
der which is fairly similar, mutatis mutandis, to those in DB and 
Pe, with the same mention of Xiizestan | (Hiiza) straight after the 
country of those whom the Persians had succeeded in power: 
ely Parthia in the inscription of Sabuhr at the Ka‘be-ye Zar- 
t, and Media in DNa, XPh, A?P (cf. also Calmeyer 1983: 


te AO te y 


* ba * hy , 
__ Let us leave the Achaemenian inscriptions for the moment 
ind go back to the Greek sources, to see if we can get any other 


*° For the attribution of this inscription to Artaxerxes II (4?P in Kent 1953: 114, 1 
Pe... , ; A 2 114, 155 
) see Hinz 1969: 95 n. 1; Schmidt 1970: 109; Tilia 1972: 62 n. 1; Mayrhofer 1978: 31. 
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will give Us & 2 OF the 
ae ra on the Achaemenians and the iis 
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elements from : : 
bond that formed a lin Tas 


dition that we could define @ ssage (VII 61) whose crea; 
According to Herodotus he Persians like the Mode 
bility we have no ee name in antiquity before Perseus, the 
=a went to Kepheus ig x Belos and mar. 
» whom he had a son the 
ried his daughter Andromeds, 9 iv “EAMivov mapas 
eS. s geproixeov Aptaior’, ‘The ¢ 
shapes oe a: ea cos by themselves aii Mie 
% Artaei - 
anos tt pon OP ridvan- “blessed )*? — the same 
name that the Persians gave to their a , according to He. 
eiariapgene tot pane ve Tpomc (Cl Herenann 193% 
is4: Gnoli 19792: 398 n. 53) ~ indicates that amongst the Persians 
ee existed a concept of the *fravarti of the rtavan (Gnoli 
1982a), that is also reflected in the name Aptava that was given to 
the month of the Fravasis in the Calendar of Cappadocia (Nyberg 
1938: 368, 378; Duchesne-Guillemin 1962: 121), that was most 
likely based on an idea of immortality that is characteristic of a 
warfaring society *3. This is an idea which — as I have attempted 
to show elsewhere (Gnoli 1981c) — is also present in the institution 
of the corps of the Immortals (cf. Frye 1983a: 247 f.), that ae 
been handed down to us by Herodotus. aul 
It is hard not to see in this testimony of Herodotus on 
ancient name of the Persians an evident trace of a link bety 
the Achaemenians and the Avestan tradition that had been 
over a long span of time in the eastern lands of the great p 
It is true that the conception of the asaonqm fravasayo (ch 
1982a: 344 n. 1), with which the name of the Artavans was lini 


*! On the Kephenes and Kepheus see 
97 and n. 341, On P epheus see Hiising 1916: 200 n. 2, and ef. Mazzi 


erseus and Kepheus see also Herodotus VII 150. 


*? On OP rtavan- see Gnolj 197 
dvan- se oli 1979a: 3; 1 . 
ferences); 1987 ‘a: 389 M., 404 ff. (also for the bibliogral 


As far as the n of w cies Ss cone 
fu Fm ancient Iran is concerned see Dumézil I 
79 0 hi i, in part tr: Dumézil 1953. On the 


and ethics of the Aryan 4, rbun 93; oO Terent points of 
an Mannerbund: Wik 

L und ande fi r 

fldi 1951; Wid n 1969; 9 But see nae <i yy a 

© also Boyce 1987¢ 


to a background of beliefs that were originally not 


could go back 
ry with 


Zoroastrian, or pre-Zoroastrian, that is typical of a societ 
warfaring ethics, such as Persian ethics undoubtedly were **, but it 
is equally true that they must have come to be part of the Zo- 
roastrian tradition from a comparatively early time, as ¥ 
by the Frawardin Yast. Now, as we shall see, the Avestan tra- 
dition was an ‘Aryan’ tradition par excellence, for the very reason 
that it has incorporated the Yasrs and the elements of traditional 
religiosity contained in them that could be adapted, by subsequent 
priestly elaborations, to Zoroastrianism. But we shall come back 
to this later, also because this topic would inevitably lead us into 

a fairly extensive field, namely that of the relationship between the 
Achaemenians and the religion of Zoroaster- Suffice it to observe 
for now that also the Persian Artaei, like the Median Arii, are a 
further proof of the existence, long before Alexander the Great, of 
a tradition that we could define as Aryan amongst the Medes and 
the Persians, which formed a link between Western Iran and East- 


s shown 


ern Iran. 


8. 


The Achaemenians were aware of belonging to a much vaster 

unit than that expressed by their ethnic denomination: they felt 
themselves to be Aryan. But this awareness did not change the 
actual, concrete, political circumstances, because the leaders of the 
world-wide empire were Persian all the same. If anything, it could 
induce the Persian sovereigns to feel particular consideration 
towards the other Aryan peoples of their immense dominions, to 
which they must have felt themselves to be connected by linguistic, 
cultural and religious ties. Indeed, they made a distinction between 

a and *anarya, since it is likely that the name of the Anariaki 
in Strabo (XI 8, 8), who got it from Eratosthenes, and in Pliny 
(Nat. hist. VI 18, 1), for the peoples of the Caspian region, men- 
tioned after the Cadusii and the Tapyri, dated back to Achaemen- 
ian times and was a general designation ‘for the group of 
tribes of present-day Gilin and Mazandaran’ (D'jakonov 1985: 50 


Gvbpas aya8ois va xokgwa". Cf. Knauth 1975: 129 ff us 
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the world: he was the best of 
places the Persian at the areeaenetaten was the best of all 
all the men on the earth, 


the gods, masista baganam. i Ae eis aint 
_ We have attemped so =raboatanitt times, as an ¢, nee 
> opeemoetnad ’ of ‘Iranian’ peoples, as the name of a 
con, as a *Gesamtname of the greatest god of the Old Persian 
eel Pas: ibe or one who was writing in Elamite 
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a. sia ra of persons, since their usefulness asia 
a i a of this study would be nought or 
=e te = a add little or nothing to wha 
aa know: the * Nebeniberlieferung in particular, . 
plentiful material for the documentation of Olr. arya— in 

and Achaemenian onomastics (Hinz 1975a: 39-42), A 
Thus we may conclude this first part of our essay b 

that the name Aryan was never used, until the end of 
menian period, to express a real political concept: not 
idea of Iran, but also Iran as the mere name of a State, y 


note in the historical p 


essentially to a cultural 4 
ligious realm, What we have here, then, is a Process 


taking place, rather than a fully-formed idea. To the A 
lans parsa~ and arya- were not synonyms. If we wish to 
4 national feeling, we must admit that it a 


Ness of being Persian, and not of being Aryan. We cann ot | 


* For the Question 


See Hinz 1968: 197 
the remarks made by 


3: 22, Gershevitch 19794: Cardona 15 
Boyce 1982b: 32 Sprint: 


and n, 9, 138. 


Cnaprer I 


THE AVESTAN ARYANS 


So far we have spoken of the name Aryan in Western Iran in 
the first half of the Ist millennium B.C., and of its special ethnic 
significance. I say a special significance because, for example, an 
Achaemenian who described himself as being of Aryan stock con- 
sidered himself first and foremost a Persian. In order to make clear 
the relationship that there must have been between OP arya— and 
OP parsa-, let us resort to a comparison, though with all the cau- 
tion that the different specific historical situations call for: that 
particular awareness of being Aryan that we trace in inscriptions 
such as those of Darius or Xerxes, both in the definition of their 
éiga- and in the new order of the list of countries, may in fact 
suggest a certain analogy with the awareness that the Greeks had 
of belonging to a community that was far more extensive than 
those represented by the single poleis: ‘... t0 “EMAnvuxdv, &ov 6- 
poisov te Kai dpdyAwoooy, Kai Se@v iSpbpatd te Kora Kai 
Svoiat 79d te Spotpona’, as it is defined in Herodotus (VIII 
144)+. Now, if arya—, as we have seen, had a certain ethnic signifi- 
cance, we must ask ourselves whether this significance was orig- 
inal and in what manner it is present in the whole of the Iranian 
documentation. We shall attempt to reply to the second question 
later on; for the time being we shall dwell upon the first one, 
touching, albeit briefly, upon the etymological problem as well. 
This latter problem is certainly not an easy one to solve. The 
numerous attempts that have been made, more or less recently, 
have not led to certain, convincing solutions (Bailey 1959; Szeme- 
rényi 1977: 125-49; Bailey 1987). If P. Thieme’s studies (1938; 


1 Cf, Jiithner 1923, and for further bibliographical references Pugliese Carratelli 1966: 
155 f On this awareness see now Musti 1989: 9, 316. 


a people, can be taken as decisive. Furthermore, a 
study by O. Szemerényi questions, not without some vs 
ments, whether the term ‘*arya- or *drya- belongs 


by the comparison with the Ugaritic 
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andter, Sippenmitglied” 
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guage: ing to Aistleitner, or 
word Ou Egyptian ac ng to Gordon in er: 
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evidence of the ethnic use of arya-, referring to the Iranian 
language of the inscription of Bisotun or to the description of 
Ahuramazda as ‘god of the Aryans’. Therefore we cannot agree 
with H.W. Bailey’s statement (1959: 96) that the link between 
arya— and ¢iga~ would make it possible “to see in Old Persian 
ariya— cissa— both the meaning “of arya origin” and “having ori- 
gin among the noble”, an ethnic adjective or one of quality’. It is 
only the first of these meanings that is likely, in that it is coherent 
with a harmonious interpretation of all the cases in which the 
term occurs: that Darius ‘probably means by ariya and ariya— 
cithra in Naksh-i-Rustam a 14, “noble”, “of noble lineage”, as 
opposed to the upstart Gaumata, the Median, and not “ Aryan” 


* One of the not very convincing solutions to the problem is that of Palmer 1974, on 
Which see Szemerényi 1977: 139 f, The reconstruction of the precise sense of the names Arya 
and dAryaman in Rgveda proposed by Mahdihassan 1986 is quite groundless. As far as the 
etymological problem is concerned see also Siegert 1941-1942 and Mayrhofer 1976: 623, 633 £. 
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ae fe correspondent of the Vedic aryamén— — that is ara ispe *anye aire (Yt. 5, 69), ‘all the other Airyas’, 
“ aa _ beginning of the fam Prayer Airyama isy pressions such as vispe “anye . , 
ich the * desirable Airyaman’3 js invok Art f 

: y 'S Invoked. It 
@ stand on the precise meaning with 


of this term with all its imph 


* 1957; 91: ‘God Aryaman, that is Hospitality personified’. 
* On which see now Kreyenbroek 1985 and my remarks (1986a). 


° See, amongst others: Haug 1862: 273; Gray 1929: 131 f.; Nyberg 1938: 90 and 271; 
Boyce 1975b: 55 fi; 1984a: 694 f. 


” This is the most frequent connection: Yt. 5. 42, 49, 58, 117; 8. 9, 36, 56, 58, 61; 10. 4 
ete.; 12. 10, 43, 44, 87, 143; 14, 48, 50, 53; 15. 32; 17. 41; 19. 56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 69. 


airyanom Xaroné (¥t. 18. 2) or of the k 
Geely victory may be gained 
of the Nérangestan in v n Zara tet P 
peoples, or in passages i . ‘ ly from the Aves- 
ithe vi of those peoples® is evoked if the rit pm - 
formed according to the rules. In the first fargard of t] d ‘ 
the anairya— daighus.aiwistar- ‘the non—Aryan plun 
mentioned as one of the two counter-creations of A) 
the other being the araSwya- daxsta-"}, a plague that 
in Hapta Hendu (Vd. 1. 18) — in the fourteenth of th 
created by Ahura Mazda, namely Varona (Buner) !2, — 
As can be seen from the foregoing quotations fro 
esta, airya- is chiefly connected with daliyu- and xara} 
is to say, it is used as a description of the airya lands 
and of the ‘splendour’!3 of the Airyas'*, conceived ¢ 
power that leads to victory over the enemy, just as it has | 
grants or will grant victory to the great heroes of the nai 
religious tradition, Haogyanha (Y?. 19. 26), Taxma Urupi ( 
25-25), Yima (Yt. 19. 31-32), Thragtaona (Yt. 199 
Korasaspa (Yt. 19. 38 44), before Zarathustra’s revelation, 


‘ ese om tno mt stil be comers 
or as 
ae 1928: 7 f., 41 £.; Wikan- 
1941: 12 f.). In all of these airya~ is, as we have seen, a deter- 
minant of daliyu-: the expression occurs in the plural, airyd dain- 
havo, airyanam dahyunam, airyaby6 daijhubyo. 5 
This fact, to which the necessary attention has not been paid 
) far, seems to me to be of considerable importance. It was with 
the assimilation of different religious trends that are echoed in the 
Yasts, which came about after ZarathuStra’s reform in the priestly 
elaboration reflected in the Younger Avesta, that the tradition: we 
might define as airya— began to be an organic part of Zoroastrian- 
ism or, rather, of ZarathuStricism !7. It was then that the myths 
and legends of the airyd daijhavd, earlier theogonies and pesnote 
nies that mostly dated back to an archaic Indo-Iranian c : 
ground were included by the ZarathuStric priests in epovers : 
view of sacred history that set out in the one system the ‘ pagan 


elbe 


1904; Hertel 1931a, For the 
t biblic 


mite fo 


graphical references: Mayrhofer 1 


a ro 


: “ Ot star *to rob 3 
te a oli 1980: 50 2, 211 8rab, plunder’ see G 
Jn ar, 2 


elements of an ethnic tradition, the moment of the prophetic Te- 
velation with the advent of ZarathuStra and the work of his first 
, fon yao Bier: Henn : ae aie 322, 472, and Christensen 1943: 49, | 
i The sn my temarks (19 isda St Gnoli 1980; 47~ 50. 1 On. Av. adaijart= see Kaeaaisias: 
Proposed by Herzield (1999 19st S aInah- Of the A, 


‘© On Astvat.oreta and his name see Kellens ee ay ee Boyce 1975b: 282 f., 
077: . Gi : 55 £.; Boyce a. 
293; Mayrhofer 1977; 22 f. no. 36; Gignoux 1979a: Melle i Ws ew: k 
‘ For the terms *ZarathuStrianism’, * Zarathuitricism’ and * Zoroastrianism’ see Ger 
shevitch 1964b: 32. 


iryas and the x'aranah- of thea 
Accepted: see Christensen 1931: 


e Z, 
amyad Yast (¥;. 19) see Hertel 1931b, and G 


ne > This is not at all evid 


Aryens 
sen took it to 


any proof of it. 
form of the name 0! 
determinant ‘of the Vanu' 
that the expression in whi 
who is defined as srutd airy 
Airyana Vaéjah’, 
Aryens’, that is to say, to a 
ryas. It would certainly be no less legitimate to think tha 
pression referred just as much to a territory included 
Aryan area, precisely to that country which is called, 
jority of cases, airyanam vaejo vanhuya daityaya (Va. wy 
Yi. 5. 17, 104; Yt. 15. 2). On the other hand, there is novre 
all to believe that this expression is more archaic than 
similar one which occurs in the second fargard of the V 


be so, to such an extent that he felt 
Now, even if we do suppose th 
f Airyana Vaéjah was just this, ie. 
hi Daitya’, nothing could mak 
ch it occurs, referring to | 
rene vaéjahe (Y. 9. 14), © 
contains an evident reference to thi 
ll of the territories occupiec 


referring to Ahura Mazda and Yima: sriito airyene vaejahem 


daityaya (Vd. 2. 20). On the contrary, everything seems touE 
the former being the abbreviated form of the latter. 5 
name of Airyana Vaéjah was, in am 
the one codified in the longer expression has been proved 
veniste (1933 35° 967 P 

eniste ( 1935: 267 f.); and his proof has certainly no} 
arguments such as those given by | 
698), based on their 7 on 
, Oa leir con Ol 

it could bi ie ee 
€ justified by the octosyllabie metn 
U i 


de observation 


made less cor 
tens 


stor 


on 


en oO. 


That the original 


I 


atter W 


nowadays in quite 


» Me supposed metrical rhythm of the old | 
The problem of the metrics of the You 


sen 1943 


incing by 


id (1947 


B 


th 5 r Bip 
hat the formula airyanam vaejo vay 
4) 


Henning’s observations (1942a: 51 fR) 
iff > me . ei: 
a different light and not as a 


alle 
5 


Vanuhi Daitya, to their ce 


. The idea of ‘extension 


rth 


‘large, wide, broad’ and wéhmih ‘width, breadth’ (MacKen- 
1971; 89). ‘Dés lors — Benveniste says (loc. cit. 267 f.) — vai- 

se dénonce comme un abstrait désignant le fait de se répan- 

et plus généralement l’étendue ou l’extension. Et aryanam vai- 

ah— signifie I“ étendue iranienne”. La valeur exacte de ce terme 
appliqué 4 une région se détermine par le complexe descriptif dont 
est en réalité une abréviation. On ne semble pas avoir observe 
la locution authentique, celle qui réunit tous les éléments né- 
cessaires a l’interprétation, est airyanam yaejo vanhuya daityaya 
“le yaijah— iranien de la bonne Datya” (...) Régissant le nom de 
fleuve Datya, le neutre vaijah- (...) contient bien Pidée des eaux en 
mouvement. En conséquence l’expression qualifie I“ étendue iranien- 
ne de la bonne Datya”, c'est a dire la portion iranienne du ter- 
ritoire que le fleuve baigne. De 1a, plus bri¢vement, aryanam vai- 


ah, Erdn-vez “étendue, région iranienne”’. To accept Christen- 


sen’s conjecture, therefore, would mean arbitrarily reversing the 


19 In addition to Henning’s observations see on the Avestan metrics: Geldner 1877; 
Lommel 1922 and 1927b; Hertel 1927; Weller 1938, and now Lazard 1984, and in press. 


20 Against the etymology proposed by Andreas: * Andreas a 
cah— pour le faire correspondre & ved. vyacas- “espace, région” 
266), 


restauré vaijah- en *vya- 
* (Benveniste 1933-1935: 


e have already dwelt upo 
that the name of the Airyana 
nant “of the Vayuhi Daitya’, as it occurs in 

and at the beginning of the first fargard © 
| (Va. 1. 1), is relatively later than the complete one, 2 
vayhuya daityaya, being an evident abbreviation of © ‘ 
nated only one of the airya daighivs, only one of the 
made up the airyd.Sayanam. 

We can now deal with another aspect of our q 
ryanem yas vayhuya daityaya is a conceptually more rec 
pression than airya daijhavo and airyd.Sayanem, desi, 
whole of the Aryan territories in the great Yasts, in so fa 
in all likelihood, a typical Zoroastrian expression, and th 
present in the literature of the Yasts as an element datin; 
Zarathustricism. Proof of this could be the intrinsic refe 
the river Vanuhi Daitya, ‘the good Daitya’ (Markwart 
120 ff.; Christensen 1943: 25, 71 f.; Boyce 1975b: 136), 

daitya is most probably to be connected with the concept © 
‘law’, defined as vidaéva- and zaraSustri- (Bartholomae ; 
726), to which we should also trace back the name Cagad ; 
(Gignoux 1984c: 45 n. 1), or Cagad 7 daidig (Boyce 1975be 


which in Pahlavi literature is given to the Peak of the Hara, 


ue 


1s, to the Hukairya ‘of good activity’. Just as the place 
creation of the Gaw i éw-dad and of Gaydmard, on the 
the river Weh Daiti, pad bar 7 rad 7 Weh Daiti, is in Erano 
the centre of the earth, andar Eranwéz 


entre ¢ pad maydnag i gehan (G 
Gi BTA 25), the Cagad 7 Daitt is also conceived as *t 
4 eames, situated in the centre of the world (GBd. IX 
A 9S; cf. Phi.Riv.Dd. XV 4 a or aca ir. 

wt Be aes ). There, is: sien “ Cis 
_ a siaiedlana end rests on Mow 
a ames ' IT; Boyce 1975b: 137). On the Off 
active in the Airyana Vaéjah and famou 


vat Bridge whose or 
1959: 204 ff; 
aditionally 


mological concepts were h 
to them a lofty mountain ; 
‘as it were, between heaven and earth, and this mountain was the 


stood at the centre of the earth, a link, 


seat of one of the richest and most fertile mythological complexes. 

It was there that tradition located the origin of the first animal 

couple, Gaya Maratan (Phi. Gayomard) “Mortal Life’, that recalls 

the Vedic Martanda (cf. K. Hoffmann 1957), and Gav aévo.data 

(Phi. Gaw 1 éw—dad) ‘the uniquely created Bull’; it was there that 

Yima built his var—; it was there that Zarathustra was born and 

proclaimed his message. I think therefore that, if we wish to ident- 

ify the region to which the Zarathustric priests gave the name of 
airyanam vaejo vaghuya daityaya — bearing in mind, of course, the 
mythological elements that with the passing of time enriched the 
concepts of Mount Hara and Airyana Vaejah (Boyce 1975b: 144) 

— our thoughts must necessarily go to the region in which there 
stood the Peak of the Hara, the first and greatest of mountains, 
whose summit, taéra (Phl. térag), was at the centre of the earth 
and intercepted the light of the sun. It was the same peak from 
which Mithra looked down over the whole world: yo vispam ahum 
astvantam Gdidditi haraiSyat paiti barazayhat (Yt. 10. 51). i 

It was the Zarathustric priests, then, who placed Zarathustra 

at the centre of the earth, in the land dominated by the Peak of 
the Hara, the seat of myths and legends according to the tra- 
ditional religious conceptions. In so doing they gave a new name 
to this country, evoking the idea of the ‘law’ promulgated by the 
Prophet, to the river that watered it and to its highest mountain. 
peak. This, then, was the origin of the formula im bod 
vayhuyd daityaya and also, in all likelihood, of the name Cagad 1 


tage (Boyce 1975 
n terms of hi 


ent in the ‘geography” 

the Mihr Yast (Lelekov 1982: : 

didad, the only possible identification 
point to the great Hindukus mountain range. I have al 
upon this elsewhere and there seems to be no point in 


again here all the arguments in favour of this thesis, as. 
already been dealt with at length (Gnoli 1967: 81 ff.; 198 
1985b: 15 ff). I only wish to call to mind that all the a 


not stand criticism: Chorasmia has always been an outlyi 

in Avestan geography (Gnoli 1980: 110; 1987d: 46 f.). Me 

argument (1901: 155) about the alleged wintry climate of 

mia is also groundless. The long winter of Airyana Vaéjah, 

spoken of in the Vendidad (Vd. 1. 3), can be explained mucl 
é 


Yima see also Christensen 1934; Dumézil 1971 239-74, and ‘the discuss 


worthy that the doctrine according to which the world was di 
aster: cf ¥. 32, 3 
155; Lommel 1930: 6; Bailey 1930-1932: 952; P 
f, 400 £; Christensen 1943 
Barr ’ 
144 f 


D. N. MacKenzie hs 


MEO on 25th Ma in a lecture which he kindly 


Published shortly (MacKenzie, in 


pruning and inv 
consideration the fo 
one, Nisaya, placed 
mouruméa baxdiméa (Vd. 
ae 
24 For the name of the | 
*Gopatestan, see my remarks 
bach 1984: 20 f, According to 
Bailey (1933-1935: 764-68), is to te - 
(cf. Markwart 1938: 123), on the ba 
manuscript readings. The same can be said of the t ‘Sokapastan ‘ 
by Unacae and followed by Christensen (1931: 53, 54, 155) and myself: s(’)wkpstqn < 
g(‘)wkpsign (Pazand) < *g(*)wkptst'n (Pablavi). 
3S Ror the form baxSF, from! East Iranian’ *bdxSri—< Ir: *baxsri-, and for Atharva- 
vedic bahlika- cf. Witzel 1980, and see above 22 n. 37. 


order, thus enabling Dm 
the order of these countries and ¥?. 10. 14: Haro 
has no counterpart in Yr. 10. 14, Moury, Gava, A 
(Benveniste 1933-1935: 270). In this way, and — y 
with the deletion of Nisaya from the first part of th 


vian Margu’. In se, tl ames | 
: ihr Pouruta, Mourv, Hardiva, Gava, as well as Suxéa and 
as wel, comparison with the passage from the Ait vieatn) andi? te (GReddy comticred 10 
made easier, even if it was still necessary to do some be a gloss on the vbefore: iti and ‘thie: eas eiion 
the brief list in Yr. 10. 14, by dropping Iskata and Po: (ct. Gnoli 1980: pen i other an interpol 
to obtain the sequence Hardiva and Moury, Gava, X% Having said this, without pruning either list and without in- 
requires little thought to see how arbitrary and artifici verting the order of Vd. 1. 1-8, we may note that the two lists in 
niste’s method is in this case (cf. also Humbach 1985 Yt. 10. 14 and at the beginning of Vd. 1 do have some analogies, 
put in quite a different way from the one proposed by Benveniste. 


that I do not feel inclined to agree, on this point, with 


vitch (1959: 175 f), in whose opinion Benveniste “has in 
recognized additional evidence that Aryana Vaéjah is Ch Yt. 10. 14 Vd. 1, 1-8 
in the reverse order in which the countries mentioned in Iskata Airyana Vaéjah 
ent stanza [= Yr. 10. 14] are listed in Vend. 1”, # Pouruta Gava 
In actual fact, the idea of comparing the passage from) Mourv Moury 
13-14 with Vd. 1 is not altogether useless, provided @ ‘co Haroiva Bein 
Gava (gl. Suxda) Nisaya 
Hardiva 


method is observed, that takes into account the different tex ETy : ati 
alities. We must bear in mind that the two texts are by no Petrino = 
homogeneous: the list in the first fargard of the Vendidads 
proper list of the countries created by Ahura Mazda, thro 
ane the presence of the Avestan Airyas had evidently extent 
: Was something analogous, perhaps also in its purpose, to 
IstS of the sixteen Grea I } : 3 
i BA ue tteen Great Lands, sodasa mahajanapada, in the 
Soe i and epic sources relating to India in the 6th cent 

(Lamotte 195 . nol 5 

*8: 8 f; cf. Gnoli 1985b: 25, 30: Fussi 
I 


Now, if we consider that x%irizeméa is only a late inter- 
polation, ‘une notation pseudo-avestique de m. ir. x‘arizm’ as Ben- 
veniste (1933-1935: 270) called it, the main differences between the 


two lists consist: a) in the presence of Baxdi and Nisaya between 
sion of the order in 


Mourv and Hardiva in Vd. 1; b) in the inver 
which Mourv, Hardiva and Gava appear in Yt. 10. 14 compared 


Benveniste 1933-1935: 269, and 


27 According to Bartholomae (1904; 1582) suydam; cf. 


8) see Itd 1981: 311, and my remarks (198 now Szemerényi 1980: 30 f. 


and Pouruta ~ or rath 
of Ye 10 as wel 


already dwelt upon 
ff; 1980: 23 ff., 59 


the accurate comment : 
on Yt. 10. 14. What is clear, at any rate, is that the 


of a mountain location for Airyana Vaéjah that I p 
is borne out by these further considerations on the com 
tween Vd. 1. 1-8 and Y¢. 10. 13-14: Mount Hara, IS 


or, if we prefer, ‘Parutian Iskata’, refer to the Hinduk 
Ziri.saéna of the Avesta?®. On the other hand, there 
many traces that located the revelation of the Prophet 
tain peaks or river banks (Gnoli 1982b: 257). Mount Asn 
and the river Daiti have a privileged place in the sacred’ g 
of the revelation and the meetings that ZarduSt had with 
and the Amahraspandan (Zadspr. 23: Molé 1963: 338%% 
These traces are also present in non—Zoroastrian literature 
phyry (De antro nympharum 5: Bidez and Cumont 1938: 
25) and Dio Chrysostom (Oratio XXXVI 40: Bidez andvG@ 
1938: Il 28 f., I 29 f.) give important evidence in this ea 
tion?°, A similar idea is also handed y v 
ilso handed down by the Avestt 

in the expression gairim avi spanto.frasna, *zum Berg auf dem 


re 


On which ef, Markwart 1905 


3 ©; Gnoli 


1980: 110. See ifkate upéiri. saena 


19, 5; Sir, 


2. 9 Ny. 5. 5. i 
was Asanvant- ‘der Fel 


d, as well as Eranwez @ 


ihnen kamen’ (Henning 1936 


1 1965: 132 f.). Now, in actual fact, such an identification of the 
ancient Zoroastrian concept of Airyana Vagjah with the idea of 
Mount Sumeru, or Meru, is hard to explain but for the close 
analogy between the cosmographical conceptions of ancient India 
and Iran, that is to say, in substance, between the Iranian concep- 
tion of Mount Hara and the Indian one of Mount Meru. It is cer- 
tainly not by chance that the Khotanese texts record that Mount 
Sumeru of Buddhist mythology had been 


identified with the Peak, 
taéra-, of Hara, or Haraiti, baraz—|baraz— or barazaiti- (= ttaira 
haraysd) (Bailey 1961: 12) of Avestan tradition®": siimira garand 
ramda ttaira haraysd baidé ‘upon Sumeru king of mountains the 
peak of the Haré mountain” (Bailey 1979: 467; cf. 1943: 226). On 
the other hand, the idea of a cosmic mountain was not extraneous 
to Manichaeism (Jackson 1932; 69 f.): there is nothing strange, 
then, about the Manichaeans having connected it with the ancient 
Indo-Iranian cosmological conceptions of Mount Hara and 


31 Cf. R. Schmitt 1970: 208 n. 7, Boyce 1975b: 134 f. It is noteworthy that, according 
to R. Schmitt, the name BapSoyapa, referring to the goddess Anaitis, in a Greek inscription 
discovered in Asia Minor and published by Harper (1967: 193), is the name of ‘High Hara’ 
(*brzi-hara); but see also the different interpretation of Baployapa proposed by Wikander 


1972. 


\ a: ; 
: 3 Eeepive of Airyana Vagjah reflects, in 
form, the cosmological and mythical idea of a mot 
at the centre of the world, a meeting point betwe 
earth, it being the country in which the peak of the) 
tain chain of the Hara, Hukairya or Cagad 1 Daitt 
then it fits into a very wide context that embraces” 


tems of the cosmography of ancient India — Brahmar 
and Jain — that have been excellently studied by W. } 
varied and complex horizon, which is not only Ind 
bounded by the chain of mountains encircling the 
Hara from whose roots grown out the Taéra of Hara 
of the world and the brahmanic Lokaloka (Kirfel 1920: 
and dominated by the Peak of Hara or by Mount 
stand, respectively, at the centre of X‘aniratha and 
that is, the karsvar- and the dyipa- of the ‘centre’ (Gnok 
17). It is not by chance that our frequently quoted pas 
the Mihr Yast has its natural continuation in the enum 
the seven karsvar- (Yt. 10, 15), culminating in smiling 


ratha 33. imat karSvara yat x‘aniraSem bamim, ‘the Tandy 
dwelling and healthy village colonization’, gavasapa 
Sitiméa baesazyan (Gershevitch 1959: 176), The brief excel 
aate a fe ge ography of the eastern Iranian 
eke umeliat inserted in the traditional cosmographi 
lat Is tO say, in smiling XYniratha, at whose Cena 


nountain stood and where, according to the Gol 


Uwanire sif founded, being i 


see Gershevitch 195 = 
ch 1959 6 


cosmological 
eA he the tigk 
temas 1975: 181), 


1979a) experience that was. characteristic of it and the eschatologi- 
cal vision (Gnoli 1980: 133 ff.; 1982b: 256). A natural relationship 
links the mountains to the earth and a mythical relationship links 
the mountains to the x‘aranah-, as J. Darmesteter (1892-1893: ait 
615) has perspicaciously remarked: ‘Les montagnes, plus proches 
du ciel, plus tét visibles de la lumiére, ont été dans toutes les my- 
thologies le siége des inspirations surnaturelles’. These relationships 
lie behind the Zamyad Yast as well as behind a passage from the 
Great Siruze, 28. As I have attempted to show elsewhere, the re- 
lationship between the yazata of the Earth, the mountains and the 


_ xaranah— must be explained within the sphere of mythological 


n and Earth and of mystical conceptions 
that perceive the mountain as the seat of the celestial hieropha- 
nies, the abode of the gods and a natural environment that in- 
spires and predisposes to illumination (Gnoli 1982b: 256 f.). Hero- 
dotus (I 131) hands down to us an extremely interesting fact 
when, in speaking of the religious customs of the Persians, he 


conceptions about Heave 


34 On the Axis Mundi ef. Eliade 1949: 321 {€,, 325 ff.; 1957. 


get in the revelation of 


Uniquely—crea 
c iwent. 
With aga have made it clear that pe 
faejah i — at least if taken in itself 
: Peres f the idea of Iran. We | 


struction of the history 0! 
with it, however, because it has often been refe 


Aryan, or Eranian home—land’ (Morgenstierne a 9 
traditional homeland’ (Boyce 1975b: 275), ‘the anci 
(Frye 1984a: 61) of the Iranians. In these definiti rt 
interpretations of Airyana Vaéjah as ‘ Urheimat des A 


these, both old and new, make the texts say more 
tually do. On the contrary, scholars such as Nyberg ( 
or Henning (1951: 43; cf. Gershevitch 1959: 14 ff.) 
and precise when they emphasized the nature of Airy: 
as the homeland of Zarathustra and Zoroastrianism, fa 
of the Iranians or the Aryans, In reality, nothing entitles 
jah as the original homeland, whether it 
. of the Avestan Airyas © of all the | 
8 of the Indo~Iranians A significant fact is 


fine Airyana 


sence of such a concept amongst the Indo-Aryans. althoug 
g Aryans, ig 


4, according to Humbach (1984: 
raphy VI S, 1; and cf. also the M 
* of Ahura Mazda ‘with the 


See my remarks (1980; 64 my 


discovered as they mo’ 
Airyana Vaéjah is a 


Shafer (1954: 41 £.) was right os fara 
am not a student of climates, but 
Hindu Kush, in the Karakoram range, | 


is 


=e 
ive westward movement Of the Aig. 


SI 
which is parallel to = pageres reasom for the transposition op 
of Iranism: there cou an (GBa. - BTA 257)37 = and t é 
Eranwéz to a. ins were certainly not lacking either = 
Pog Fears: ooeld be the growth in power, prestige: ging 
rather, the oe tuaries in that region, as M. Molé (1963; 459), 
authority of sanc remarked: ‘La vie de Zoroastre est 


has rightly : : 
amongst others, Bae rBranvéz, mais les lieux od se 


cence sue: BS sa vie peuvent étre reproduits autoyp 


és les événements de 2 ‘ 
passes rritoire oi se trouve ce dernier devient alors. 


Pun sanctuaire. Le te ¢ 
oe vei”. However, it is also true that, on the basis of the 
: are unable to reconstruct 


railable sources, We 
Avesta and the other availa’ e 
8 either for the Peak of Hara region or for 


3 


earlier identifications ~*, 
Airyana Vaéjah, than the one which orients us toward the Hin. 
duku§ range. And it is in this direction that we must look for 
their Ss historically comprehensible identifications. 
Thus Airyana Vaéjah was the new Zoroastrian name for the 
country that was considered the centre of the main karSvarq 
where the Iranian ‘Meru’ stood and through which there flowed 
the “Aryan” reach of the river that was renamed Vanuhi Daitya, 
We do not know for certain which river of the traditional cos- 
mology it corresponded to, although the one that naturally comes 
fo/mind is the river Arodvi *Brzi.hard?°. Likewise we are unsure 
‘Of iis identification with this or that river of actual geography, 
although in this case, too, it does not seem that we have a great 
many rivers to choose from. For a number of reasons that we 


5 Aa ae “ 
BD 1967-2 ff, 1980: 23 ff, and see also Wikander 1946: 172 


4s, in my opinion, not convincing, 


a B= 


o into here, as it would lead us too far 
poor ‘eat we can seriously take into Stier xe’ tases af 
tvihe Oxus and the Helmand (Gnoli 1967: 87; 1980: 133: and ef. 
19746: 79). { have already collected on several occasions evidence 
and arguments in favour of the latter river in particular, to which 
{ can do no more than refer, once more, my indulgent reader 
(Gnoli 1966a; 1966b; 1967: 86 ff; 1980: 131 ff; 1985b: 23 f., 
etc.). 1 only wish to recall, however, that J. Markwart (1938: 120, 
122 n. 3, 159 n.), while reaching quite different conclusions about 
these arguments, had already noticed with keen insight the special 
‘concurrence’ in the Avesta between the Vanuhi Daitya and the 
Helmand. One of the reasons why Markwart formed this opinion 
was the comparison between Yr. 5. 108-110, in which Vistaspa of- 
fers sacrifices to Anahita by the waters of Frazdanu*®, and Yt. 9. 
29 and Yt. 17. 49, in which Vistaspa offers sacrifices, respectively, 
to Drvaspa and A&i by the Daitya. As a matter of fact, the figure 
of Vi8taspa is indissolubly connected with Sistan and, conse- 


quently, with the Helmand and its wide basin (Gnoli 1967: 34 ff; 
1980: 94 f. n. 15). We shall come back to this matter again later. 


5. 


Having dealt with Airyana Vaéjah, we still have the airyd. 
Sayanam and the airya daijhdvo of the great Yasts and, generally, 
of all the Yasts, as well as the asa and §0i9ra of the first fargard 
of the Vendidad (cf. Nyberg 1938: 313, 471), that are undoubtedly 
places and countries in which the Airyas of the Avesta were set- 
tled. This is shown by the fact that, as we have said (see above 
34), amongst the counter-creations of Ahreman there is a mention 
of the anairya— daighus .aiwiStar— ‘the non—Aryan plunderers’, in 
the land of Varana. To this we can add other evidence that is de- 
duced from the Frawardin Yast, which names the peoples and 
countries (daliyu-) of muza-, raozdya—, tanya-, ayhyt- and apax- 
Sira~ (Yt. 13. 125, 127). Only the first of these might be identified, 


*° The war 7 Frazdan in the Pahlavi texts, probably the Gowd-e Zere, south of the Ha- 
mun-e Helmand: Jackson 1928: 283; Herzfeld 1930a: 91; 1947; 762; Gnoli 1967: 35 ff., and, 
t ences to the Pahlavi texts, 37 n. 10, and 79. There can be no doubt that Av. Gp- 
‘Gna~ is an element of historical geography. In this case, the remarks made by Utas 


(1983: 9, 
264 f.) are not convincing. 


Sos 


mparison with Skt, 

gered seer Tl Bilers 1954: 277 
: w 1973: 138 n. 31; Bo: 

Mayrhoter 1965: 6° Fol 1980: 60 n. 3; Sorrentino 195 

n. & Tue arr vain in the Hindukus-Pamir area, 
semi-myt ond names of peoples and countries in the 
to the other s oe position to supgest’ iden Cem 
Yast, we are aes to consider them as referring to region 
codes st, at some distant time in the prehisto; 
remote a pans has proposed (1975b: 250). We mus 
oy ibe it is almost impossible, in our present state of jy 


ledge, to localize these names of places and peoples in the p 
ledge, 


hy of the Avesta (Ny berg 1938: 2771; Behe pe denomina 
a sa Yocal situations existing within more extensive areas 
1080 60) At any rate it must be made clear that they are , 
of dahiyu-, not of asak— or SoiSra-, and that the actual si a 


of Av. daliyu- is not altogether clear, as far as its extent and con. 


sistence are concerned: probably ‘such an area, although some. 
times extensive, might also be relatively small, a single rivers 

or mountain—locked plain’ (Boyce 1975b: 13); in that casey 
would be something quite different from territories like those men- 


tioned in Y7. 10. 14 and in Vd. 1, Arachosia, Areia, Bactria etc, 
In interpreting Av. da/iyu-, moreover, we must not let Ourselves be 
deceived by OP dahyu- ‘province’ (M. Schwartz 1985a% 649), be- 
cause the two terms, which are formally identical, may refer to 
different situations, also because it is possible that the separate at- 


festations of them relate to different chronological phases and. be- 
Cause Tranian Society underwent 


first millennium B.C. +! 

, For all that, the geographical horizon of the Avesta appears 
unitary @nd compact, without any sudden leaps from eastern 
countries f0 presumed western ones *?, Substantially it includes the 
Hgions Of modern Afghanistan, which f : 


‘orm the central and largest 


a profound evolution during the 
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Southemmost nj 


1941; 29, 49 and mE 
in Vd. | are given mi 
h are listed in a bous- 
_ the tenth and eleventh 
). while the fifteenth as th 
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tan, and Tajikistan, the Herat region, Iranian Sistan, the 
Iranian borderlands. 
While referring the reader to previous works on Avestan 
phy **, I shall confine myself here to mentioning the results 
ined therein, with the distinction of twelve countries out of 
sixteen listed in Vd. 1, for which the identifications proposed 
n to me to be certain or very likely. Of the other four, one is 
ana Vaéjah and three are countries whose identification re- 
ins extremely dubious: Xnonta (cf. Gnoli 1980: 39-42), the prov- 
of Gorgan south of the Caspian Sea or a land ‘in der Nahe 
HindukuS* (cf. Markwart 1895a: 514 f. n. 136; 1905: 143); 
rva, the region of Ghazni or the country of Urgun, between the 
ers Kurram and Gumal (W. Geiger 1882: 109); Ranha, that 


“possibly corresponds to the country of the Vedic Rasa (Lommel 
1926; Gnoli 1980: 50-53; Parpola 1988: 215 and n. 161). 


_ The twelve aforementioned countries are as follows, in the 
‘order in which they appear in Vd. 1: Sogdiana (Gava), Margiana 
(Mourv), Bactria (Baxdi), Nisdya between Margiana and Bactria, 
Areia (Hardiva), Gandhara (Vaékereta) (Lévi 1925: 67 ff.; Bailey 
1939-1942: 917 n. 1; Gnoli 1980: 48), Arachosia (Harax'aiti), a 
territory between the valley of Logar and the Helmand (Ragha) 
(Gnoli 1967: 78; 1980: 64 ff.; 1985c), Carx (Caxra) in the valley of 
Logar (Gnoli 1967: 72 ff.; 1980: 40 f.), Buner (Varana) (Henning 
1947: 52 f.; Gnoli 1980: 47 ff.), Panjab (Hapta Hondu) (Gnoli 
1967: 77), and of course Haétumant (see 58 ff.) before Ragha. 

As we can see, none of these Avestan countries can be local- 
ized in western Iran, not even Ragha, that is traditionally identified 
in our studies with the Median Raga of DB Il 71-72 and III 2-3, 
and thence with “Péyai of the Greeks and with Ray, but without 
any strong grounds. If anything, not the Ragha in Vd. 1, 16 but 
the one in Yr. 19. 18, that is defined as zara9ustri- and distin- 
@uished by a sort of theocratic government (Gnoli 1985c: 226 n. 
56). could reflect a subsequent identification of the ancient Ragha 
of the Zoroastrian tradition with the Median Raga, according to a 
hyphothesis put forward recently by M. Boyce (1982b: 8 f., 13, 40, 
42, 66, 254, 279). In that case this would be the earliest of the 


*° For bibliographical references see now Gnoli 1987d. 
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tiated from various viewpoints, was all equally “Aryan”. 
fargard of the Vendidad, if we look at it carefully — and ¢ 
sen (1943: 60-65) made this quite clear -, gives us a fai 
posite ethnic picture. Even if we do not follow Christensen’ 
struction in every detail with regard to the ethnic as well 
meanings of the counter-creations of Ahreman in Vd. 1 
be no doubt — or, at least, it is highly likely (Gnoli 1980: 
that the anairya— daijhus.aiwistar~ (Vd. 1. 17), the taozya- 
hus. aiwistar- (Vd. 1. 19) and the ara9wya— daxSta— (Vd. 1, Ii 
lating to the Indo-Iranian borderlands Varena, Hapta Hondi 
Ranha, and probably the aya- aiwistar- (Vd. 1. 10) of Ui 
ferred precisely to the presence of ‘non-Aryan’ peoples, who 
thought of as hostile. On the other hand, there are 
as well in the Avesta that corroborate this (Gnoli 198 
44 ff, 60, 110-21, 157, etc.), with the mazainya-, 
he tuirya-, the hiyaona- (Gnoli 1967: 123 f.), in ad 
irima- the sainu- and the daha-, tha 
airya— in a well known passage 0: 
143-144). i 
'y More recent than the one 


ved, together with the Airyas (E 
tition of the world, or rather of 
ndants of Erét, Tat and Sarm — 
~ the three sons of Frédon 


Hon sustained once again by Nyberg 1968: 48. 


a) (Yarshater 
a Hips and | 
of Islamic time 
where fi 
"445, but it was handed do 
tone Avesta that is now mi st 
of the eighth book of the Dénkard (Dk. 
a 549. Its antiquity seems to be confi 
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far as t te, F a eng! on : 
nd of the beginning ( rumézil ‘ 171-203)47,, at is told by 
i odotts (IV 5-7), but its introduction into the legendary history 


of Zoroastrianism probably came about in a comparatively late 
eriod (Christensen 1928: 25). 

y At all events, it is not easy to determine whether or not the 
various aforementioned peoples belonged to the “Iranian” or “ Ar- 
yan’ or ‘Indo-Aryan’ or, to adopt T. Burrow’s definition, ‘Proto— 
indoaryan’ (Burrow 1973; Gnoli 1980: 68 ff.; cf. Rossi 1988: 226 ff.) 
unities. It is possible, in some cases, that these were peoples who 
spoke Iranian languages, but it is evident that, in any case, they 
were thought of as foreigners by the Airyas of the Avesta. If this 
hypothesis is true — and it is certainly true in part at least — then 
we must make it clear once and for all that not all the peoples 
that we would call ‘Iranian’ called themselves airya— and that the 
Airyas of the Avesta, therefore, were just one of the ethnic groups 
of the ancient Iranian or Iranian-speaking peoples. In connection 
with what we said above, concerning Airyana Vaéjah and the Zo- 
roastrianization of the earlier religious tradition by the Zara- 
thuStric priests, we could even express the idea — though still by 
way of hypothesis — that the link that kept this ethnic group, that 
was scattered over much of the eastern Iranian area, united through- 
out the centuries was a sort of religious unity which, added to 
ethno-linguistic unity, individualized and strengthened it. In this 
way we could perhaps explain the intermingling of ethnic and re- 
ligious components that seem to mark the nature of the counter— 


** Cf. Christensen 1928; 22 ff. In this work Christensen rejects the reconstruction pro- 
Posed in a previous article (1916: 69). 

“* See also Molé 1952; 1953, 

* On the Scythian legend and on Herodotus IV 5-7 see Comillot 1981a; 1981b, and 
* also Hartog 1980: 38 fF. 
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6. 


Amongst the Avestan texts of geographical interest, there is 
one (Yi. 19. 66 ff.) that we have not paid due attention to so far, 
which gives a detailed picture of a region of eastern Iran that js 
contained in the list of countries in Vd. 1, the land of the river 
Haetumant, the Helmand, and of Lake Kasaoya, the Hamun-e 

‘Helmand. The whole fluvial region is described with a wealth of 
detail and, besides the Haétumant ~ which is exalted, as Markwart 
(1938: 122 n. 3) rightly remarked, in ways that recall the exal- 
tation of the Daitya and the Aredvi — there are mentioned the 


marked — and I shall quote the more significant passages fully — 
that, Es finden sich darin, und zwar in seinem jiingern Teil, eine 
ganze Reihe Beographischer Angaben, an einer Stelle sogar eine 
Art Landertafel der Erde. Aber sie sind alle so gehalten 


* Ch. Gnoli 1967; I . 
Sule an 1967; _ M; Monchi-Zadeh 1975: 120: Gnoli 1980: 27 ff., also for further 


ae awestischen Volk durchaus bekannt und nach allem allein be- 


t. Dazu kommt weiter, da das Awesta in : 3 
ine sage von der Herrlichkeit, dem Nimbus der inaices nee 
verlegt; er schwimmt, fiir jeden U; 
Jeuchtender Kreis auf der Oberflache des Hamun-Sees. Und end- 
lich, dieser selbe See gilt als die Geburtsstatte des kiinftigen Hei- 
lands, der nach der spateren Vorstellung berufen ist, die neue, 
herrlichere Gestaltung der Menschheit zu bewirken’. Clearly it is 
the Zamyad Yast that is referred to and it is, I think, hard to find 
more fitting and precise words than these: the geography of the 
Avesta, the conception of the X’arenah, Zoroastrian eschatology 
are all elements that converge in singling out the Haétumant as a 
central region in the geographical horizon of the Airyas and in the 
history of Zoroastrianism, right from its beginning. Before Bartho- 
lomae, K.F. Geldner (1906: 221) also voiced the same ideas with 
reference to Sistan ‘am unteren Lauf des Hilmend (Etymandros) 
und am Kasavasee (dem heutigen Hamunsee)’, as the land of 
Zarathustra’s prophetic activity, of the dynasty of the Kayanids, 
of Vistaspa and the eschatological setting. 

Now, I can see no reason for giving up this thesis, nor can I 
see why there has been a tendency to arbitrarily limit Geldner and 
Bartholomae’s arguments to the theme of eschatology alone, as K. 
Rudolph (1961: 90; cf. Nyberg 1938: 304 f.), for example, has 
done. Actually, the arguments that Geldner and Bartholomae put 
forward are more than one: the geography of the Avesta, in which 
the Haétumant region is the only one that is dwelt upon diffusely 
and in detail: the Kayanid tradition; the figure of Vi8taspa and his 
Work; the ‘Sistanic’ eschatology. I have tried to back up each of 
these arguments in previous studies (cf. Gnoli 1980: 129 ff.) and 
the overall picture that ensues seems to me to be clear and con- 
vincing, so that I think there can be no doubt that we must come 
back to the thesis of these two giants of Avestan studies and only 
Sve up the aspects that are now obsolete, substantially the ones 
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— ischen Eschatologie {in Sistan] daselbst ist nur 
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een Chwarénah-Kultes, der diesem Fluss und dem See 
er sich ergieBt. Sie ist also sekundar...’. But Nyberg’ 
falls through simply because it is only legitimate to 
Jocalizations on condition that primary locations 
en documented. And this is not true in the cas ' 
jginal ‘Aryan’ and *ZarathuStrian’ horizon is geo- 
t has been described hitherto: roughly from 
and the neighbouring ones, extending south- 
ient countries of Drangiana and Aracho- 
fegion thus occupied a central position, which 
wivocal fashion in the whole Zoroastrian 
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tya and the Helmand that Markwart points 


lion of ¥. 46. 1 see now Kellens 1983. 


ie ria 
aad of the Airyana Vaéjah 
vat a fairly exact pictures the Iskata_ 

3 g with the plain of the Upper Het a 

gerved (1959 175), and the Helmand with the Weh Daiti that had 

its source in Eranwéz. But we know how risky it is to go into too 
great detail or to venture into too precise ti ions in every- 
thing that has to do with the orography and hydrography of the 
Avesta and the Zoroastrian tradition. Suffice it here to have 
gketched out a general picture, reasonably consistent and — I hope 
_ a likely one. 


te 


If Vd. 1 is a Zoroastrian list of the sodasa mahajanapada over 
which the Aryan people asserted themselves and extended their 
power, if it refers entirely to the eastern Iranian world and the 
Indo-Iranian bordertands, then we must conclude that it goes 
back to remote antiquity, though without ruling out the possibility 
of partial rewriting and interpolations. There is no reason for not 
believing that it was the result of the work done by the Zara- 
thustric priests, the authors of the great elaboration of the 
Younger Avesta, in, their classifying and arranging of the earlier 
traditions. 

Many of interpretations of Vd. 1 must be rejected: Nyberg’s 
(1938: 326), who saw in it the various stages completed by the Zo- 
roastrian mission; Wikander’s (1941: 202 £3 1946: 228), who con- 
sidered it a document on the spreading of the Vayu and Anahita 
cults; Christensen’s (1943: 78 ff), who thought it reflected the 
progressive expansion of the Aryan tribes; Herzfeld’s (1947: 744 
{.), who took it as a list of provinces of the first Parthian King- 
dom ‘!; Molé’s (1951), who tried to find in it a ‘structure’ like the 
‘tripartite ideology’ of the Indo-Europeans; Altheim’s (1975: 


*' Ch also Justi 1896-1904: 403, and Hiising 1919: 397. 
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Va. 1 is nothing of what the aforesaid in 
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or ‘expanding’ list of countries or 


At all events, 
ations suggest. There 


: t as a ‘progressive’ F : 
— esi there is no idea of movement expressed in jt, 
ee 4 vd. | is only a brief description of the 


- ses = 
either in time or spac S . 
vast area that was occupied, not without permanent disputes and 


conflicts, by the so-called * Avestan people’ (Boyce 1987), that is 
to say, no more than a list of the lands that the Airyas, united by 
a religious bond — the worship of Ahura Mazda —, considered as 
their domain. The complete lack of mention of the whole of West- 
em Iran, whether Median or Persian, can be taken as conclusive 
evidence that the central core of the text should be assigned to an 
ancient period of the Zoroastrian faith. 
There is nothing, in our present state of knowledge, that can 
‘belie this proposal of an early chronology. On the other hand, the 
Vendidad is 4 composite, heterogeneous work, as is shown first 
and foremost by its first two fargards. Now, it is known that Hen- 
‘ning (1942b: 235) proved that one of the two systems of measure- 
Ment used in the Vendidad and the Nérangestan is the Graeco— 
Roman system, that was ‘presumably introduced into Persia by 
the Macedonian conquerors’; but this cannot in any way imply 
that all the Vendidad was of such a late date. Gershevitch (1968: 
27) has rightly written: ‘The post-Achaemenian date of at least 
ts ah italics) of the Viendidad) and NM(irangistan) is assured by 
renning's discovery... © It is highly unlikely, however, that in this 
rib Nee oan - absence of any reference to Western Iran 
7 nie ia a its author to the ‘tradition of the 
the asaisgton, pacts tshevitch 1968: 28), on the ground of 
Deibittiue wou ta, af aa for the most ancient Yasts, that the 
n ‘careful not to introduce in the neW 


literature the: = 
Y Were providing, any reference to Achaemenian COD 
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ditions of which the prophet could have had no knowledge’ (Ger- 
itch 1968: 25). In any case, Vd. 1 contains — it is fle 

shevable corruptions of the language and some aoe 
proba” put these are mostly limited to parse 
the text, bu . Some passages that are 

robably interpolated, as is shown by the fact that Wey) Stee ah 
nose very Places that upset the symmetry of the whole fargard — 
yd 3 and 4 (Christensen 1943: 23 ff., 39 ff.); moreover, it 
does not contain any reference to the measures for short di q 
which are the ones that Henning thought of, with good reason, as 
having @ foreign origins — 

As for the other main passages of geographical and ethno- 
graphical interest in the Avesta, all of them substantially in the 
great Yasts, they are inchided in texts — the Mihr Yast, Frawardin 

vast and Zamyad Yast — whose great antiquity can hardly be de- 
nied. As M. Boyce rightly remarks (1975b: 20 n. 76): “The attri- 
bution of the great yasts in their existing form to the Sth century \ 
B.C., though commonly made, is no more than a guess, since the 
scraps of evidence on which it was originally based have all 

proved unreliable’; and again (ibid. 20), “A considerable part of } 
the “ Younger” Avesta appears to be ancient in substance and to 

represent a legacy, devoutly cherished, from a very remote past’. 

Furthermore, her reference to Nyberg’s remarks (1938: 471) on the 

problem of Avestan chronology in general is appropriate: “es ist 

methodisch verfehlt, die SchluBredaktion eines awestischen Textes, 

die immer einen rein zufalligen Punkt der Traditionskette bezeich- } 
net, mit seiner Konzeption und Komposition gleichzusetzen’. 

With regard to the passages of the great Yasts that have been 

the subject of our study, the pre-Achaemenian period is by far the 

most likely one for themS?. The priestly elaboration of the Younger 

Avesta ought probably to be dated right in the middle of the 

Ist millennium B.C. But obviously the traditions reflected in the 

great Yasts and re-elaborated by the ZarathuStric priests must 

have been older, and could even go back to many centuries earl- 

ier, as far as the mid second half of the 2nd millennium B.C. and, 

in some cases, to when the Aryans began to appear on the great 

plateau. I do not think that these conclusions need any special 


th 


According to Christensen (1928: 5 ff, 10 ff, 44 etc.) the Yaits 10, 13, 19 are 
achéménide’. 


©-achéménides ou datant des premiers temps de Tépoque 
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: ready dwelt upon them at length 
comment here: I have already nterested reader, who wil} fan 


works, ich I refer the i 
ge main Bee peotiens set out and discussed there, together 
with the necessary bibliographical references (Gnoli 1980: 169, tr, 
1985b: 31 f%). We must add, however, that, as far as the date te 
Zoroaster is concerned, the chronology T have tried to’ state jj, 
other works is not in question here. What is important, ti aig 
present context, is not the date of Zoroaster, for which T Propose 
a hypothesis that coincides substantially with: the one that Bartho. 
lomae had already sustained in the Akademische Kew of Heidel. 
berg in 191853, but the beginnings of the Aryan tradition jn ihe 
ancient eastern Iranian world. 
On the other hand, that hypothesis certainly did not lack 
proval, nor did it stand alone in the history of these studies 
(Meyer 1909: 16; Wesendonk 1933: 51 f.; Schaeder 1940: 601). The 
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cat a the religious and cultural history of Pre-Islamic — 
ment | ‘a hypothetical. We can only suppose that the date of Zo- 
probably to be fixed between the beginnings of the oth 
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goroastriam 


roaster tev 


ventury an ‘ be 
oe ee are profound differences between the background of the 


vesta and the reality of a great composed 
younger i ns, like the Achaemenian one att ie radical zi 
peat between Avestan society and Achaemenian society can be 
err as the chief argument, sufficient in itself, to prove the 
pane antiquity of the origin of Aryan tradition, in a historical 
oe which has nothing to do in any case with the one occupied 
o the Medes and Persians between the 7th and 6th centuries BC. 
“Between the world reflected in the Younger Avesta and the 


| points in its favour are obvious. Whereas a chronology that takes 
the origin of Zoroastrianism further back in time is not convincing 
because it would be imponderable and quite groundless 54, g later 
chronology placing Zarathustra more or less at the time of the 
‘origin of the Achaemenian empire, making him a contemporary of 
(Cyrus or Cambyses or even Darius, makes the existing historical 
problems even greater and, in my opinion, may distort a Perspec- 
tive that is otherwise clear and comprehensible. It would be hard 
to understand why the Avesta makes no mention of the Medes 
and the Persians and why the Achaemenians, in particular Darius 
and Xerxes, seem on the one hand to be so near to Zoroastrian tra- 
dition — e.g. in their condemnation of the drauga and the daivas — 
and, on the other hand, so remote from it in some ways, or at 
least different, to such an extent that many scholars have denied 


Achaemenian world there is, in short, the same difference as be- 
tween a tribal, patriarchal society with an economy based on 
sheep: and cattle-raising, and a large, composite society whose 
political system was that of a monarchy ruling over several differ- 
ent nations, with an economy based chiefly on landed property 
and large-scale trading (cf. D’jakonov 1971; Dandamaev 1972) 
with all its implications and consequences, ranging from a skilful 
tax system to the development of a monetary system and the insti- 
tution of slavery (cf. Dandamaev 1972: 33-42, and also Klima 
1957: 65 ff.). With the Achaemenians, in fact, as well as the pro- 
gress in the urbanization of the western regions, of which there is 
no trace in the Avesta, we witness a commercial activity which is 
one of the main productive activities, and the establishing of 
a State power that imposes itself more and more upon an ex- 
tremely complex society, In Iran there begins to spread a State bu- 


Pei tones 1985b: Hs also for bibliographical references. As far as the so-called tra- 
bat kta eet Gn concerned, i.€ 258 years before Alexander’, I must admit now 

unlikely that it may be the simple result of a Sassanian calculation (538-266-14 = 
2b: 68 fF see in particular Widengren 1965: 134 ff., and cf. my remarks (1985b: 54). 

A to some scholars, the Avesta provides poor historical evidence for pre- 

Kellens 1976a; Schlerath 1979 (on which see my remarks; 19834: 538 f.). 
ar, thinks that the Avesta is an excellent document for anyone wishing to 
in it of an Achaemenian ideology. In my opinion, this thesis is un- 


0: 233 ff. 


IY sustained 
Proach (1984: 12-15), the 
Vestigastions, pace P. Daffina (1987: 25). 


MM fi . 
I ime estere Boyce 1975b: 190; 1979: 18; 1982a: 36; 1982b: 3: 1984b: 75: 19840: ¢ 
Hearks (19818: 690; 1985b: 39). See also Rempis 1970-1971. ded: Gn¢ 


and peculianties 
the origin of Aryan traditio 


and the beginning of the / 
leading up to it there must ; 
of some centuries, long enough to have 


0 the traditional chronology of Zara 
Henning in his famous 1949 R 
he consequent possible alternatives 630 
does not clash, in principle, with the 
if it implies some difficulties. 
ny chronological levelling there is, more- 
tradition itself, that is codified in 
(1973: 137) has rightly pointed out in his 
he Proto-Indoaryans, in which however he 
on, some unlikely results, that ‘This rast 
ion to legendary material, a sort of gazetteer « of 
individuals who had deserved well of the Zo 
fing the early period of its history, and these 
cen as largely historical’. No fewer than five gener 
Htotal of 150 years, cover the least period of time 


Work on this subject E 
ay ject done by Briant 1982b, and espe ylay>s 


te 


We are now able to reply to the second question that we 
asked ourselves at the beginning of this chapter: in what way the 
term airya-, Which has always had an ethnic connotation in Iran, 
appears in the whole of the Old Iranian documentation, in par- 
ticular with regard to the Avesta. And this, in the end, as we have 
seen, means answering the following question: who were the Aves- 
tan Airyas? 

We must, however, make it clear first of all that these Aves- 
tan Airyas never had — at least as far as we may deduce from the 
few available sources — a State political organization of a central- 


* On the name Saéna see Maythofer 1977: 73 no. 273. 
” For satd.aéSrya~ see Widengren 1956: 163; 1969: 90. : 
On the personage Saéna see Jackson 1899: 137; Wesendonk 1931: 1; Burrow 1973: 
38 £; Boyce 1975b: 266, 273; Gnoli 1980: 138 f. For Sen in other Pahlavi texts see Dk. Vil 
6: Molé 1967: 70-71, 196; Dk. Il 7, 197, 198: Menasce 1973: 33, mst rs 
*. On Qal'e-ye Bost see Davary 1975. For the classical sources cf, Daffina 1967: 99, 
and, for the links with the Zoroastrian tradition, Gnoli 1967: 78 f 1980: 138 © 
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te farther information on- 
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the existence 0} 
minology vista: ed in the well-expressed summing u 
“Avestan world view” that he wrote for the Cambrings His 
Tran, remarks, to my mind most appropriately: The fe re 
outline of the vertical arrangement of society confo 

to the situation prevailing aioe iia 
‘mountain dwellers and other Iranian tribesmen . © meani 
AV. oe conte be clearly distinguished from that oO 
, “kingdom”, in the sense of ‘territory ruled over’, 
a seems prevalently to express an abstract idea, 
‘sometimes referring to a personified being, namely ‘the 
Xiathra Vairya (Gnoli 1972: 90 f.; 1974a: ike 
i, 1980: 218 n. 101, 246 f.)°. _ 
than this general kind of remark 
the nature and the scarceness 0} 
reconstruct names, official titles 
“‘transkavirische Staatenbildung” 
on the difficult comparison 0 


the Avesta and the * erotieae 
y vainly to decipher obscurum 

no more than lengthen more 
of conjectures that have aia 
inextricably connected with each 
interdependent relationship. 


rz 1985a: 649 f. 
Persian title *fratama- see Eilers 1955; Gershe- 
: 279 fF 

Kellens 1976a: 44 £; Narten 1982: 42 £, 14 
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aes est direction the airya aren} 
ea + regions to the countries © 


bs non-Indo-European and 
eC) 


-Indoaryans, Indo—Aryans and 


Pel did not make up all of the 
wr puages In other words, they were 
vwad ays define as the “Iranians” as a 


The Avestan Airyas were already settled 


turies before Zarathustra’s preaching. They so began | 
pear on the plateau as early as the first half of the 2nd 
nium B.C; 7 30u the many centuries that elapse between when the 
Airyas first began to appear in the Iranian lands and Zarathu- 
ra’s time we know almost nothing: of that historically dark age 
we can only discover with great difficulty some faint and indefinite 
echoes, mostly altered by myth and legend, in the Younger 
Avesta, particularly in the great Yasts. j 

Between ZarathuStra’s preaching and the Achaemenian empire 
another relatively long period — about three or four centuries, 
‘quatre siécles obscures’ (Kellens 1987a) or, at least, five or six dec- 
ades — elapsed, during which the new religion evolved and changed, 
mostly due to the theological elaboration made by the Zara- 
thustric priests in the airya~ lands of eastern Iran, probably in 
Sistan where, according to tradition, Kavi Vistaspa, Zarathustra’s 
patron, had reigned, propagating the Zoroastrian message (cf. 
Gnoli 1967: 39, 78; 1980; 94 n. 15). ViStaspa belonged to a 


r Iran’ (ibid., 203) and in India around 2000 and 1800 B.C. respectively, with special 
‘o the recent archaeological researches in Margiana (Sarianidi 1986; 


h 1987), 


‘ gl ’ 
the Rundlitions were laid so that in the 
century, in a radically different environmen 
felt to be the ‘god of the Aryas’. 
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CHAPTER TIT 


THE ‘ARYAN’ TRADITION UN’ 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT a 


ile 


In the two preceding chapters we dealt with the early testi- 
pnies about the Aryas on the Iranian plateau in the first half of 
Ist millennium B.C., the documentation of OP arya~ and the 
estan Airyas, and we pointed out how the ethnic meaning of 
P arya- and Av. airya— is, in any case, certain even if it is not 
jiform, since it depends on quite different historical contexts. 
Phe problem we now have to deal with is the following one: what 
sonnection was there between the Aryas of western Iran in the 
Median and Persian milieu and the Airyas of the Avesta? Or, to 
put it more clearly, was there any historical connection between 
he awareness of being arya— amongst the Medes and the Persians 
| that of being part of the peoples of the airy6 .Sayanam or of 
he airyd daighavo? Taking into account the different historical 
eriods, were the Aryas of western Iran and the Avestan Airyas 
¢ Iranians? Were the western Aryas the result of a west- 
expansion of the same Iranian peoples that are spoken of in 
great Yasts, amongst whom Zarathustricism took shape? 
uld we think of there being some sort of continuity between 
? My reply to these questions is definitely in the affirmative. 
But let us now look at the matter more closely. 
__ The main obstacle to a reconstruction that 
e tern Aryas to the Avestan Airyas is, in my opinion, the Sea 
arising from the theories that the Medes and the Persians emi- 
a from the North rather than from the East, that 1s i 
Nstance, from south-east Russia (some scholars connect 
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the region lying 
ronove culture) to the ‘ ites Notth 
Caspian and @ 
stly, inan easterly and southeasterly 
lastly. . 
wntains '. These theories 
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or North-West of ~ : 
Urmia Lake region and, 

rection towards the Zagros MO’ 


cross the Caucasus ty th 
re 


di. 
face 


san between the Tranian peoples that sub. 

presuppose @ separatro nd the Persians and the other cast : 
became the Medes # _ em 
sequently ratively early period, probably before 


Iranian peoples in a compe 


st acoording to our reconstructig 
jan reform, at leas! n, 
the Zoroastrian 


nguments that uphold the tra 
s “258 years before Alexander’ 


a broad sense. In ar way the points of 
blances he likenesses that we are abj 
contact, the oe ia ie on the one hand assist 
bares eee es ‘on the other would consequently be explained as 
ae Jate (6th and Sth centuries B.C.) cultural influences 
comp Jran upon western Iran. That is to say, they would be 
‘result of a fresh contact between the Iranian peoples that 
— on the great plateau in Median or Achaemenian 
ther than the echo of a common cultural heritage. 
he obstacle that arises from the theory of the Medes 
having emigrated from the North across the Cau- 
-R. Ghirshman (1976; 1977; 1981) was one of the 
s, on the basis of a highly conjectural in- 
al evidence, is now removed by the 


or from the results of archaeological investi- 
quite a different direction, namely towards 
moyement, probably a slow, progressive one 
, 53; Barthold 1984: 5) from East to West, 
Khorasan Road and ~ we may add — the route 
s led from Fars to Sistan through Kerman. ‘In an 
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sling with the migration of the Iranians into 
Tr. Cuyler Young Jr. (1967; 29 n 66; of. 


a gos s47 and n. 92) already pointed out twenty-two 

ine 7 19 "tes ¢ lassical sources, while dwelling Significantly 

siren BOF att origin of the Scythians (Herodotus | 104-106), 

on er omit all mention of the presumed similar ork 

wr i ares [ranians, probably because ‘the original move- 

in Sahil bana into western Iran was an event of such antiquity 
CE ti 


ent © 
fat none of 
: fact that 


the se a Subsequent studies by L.D. Levine (1973; 1974: 


in¢-112) have ended up by renewing the a the eine 

f the Parsuas in the Urmia Lake region ve given a recon- 

i ction of the ethno-geography of the Zagros mountains in the 

am half of the Ist millennium B.C., which no longer makes it 

possible for us to rely on the theory about the emigration of the 

Persian tribes from the Urmia region towards the Zagros moun- 

tains and then towards Fars. Lastly, the archaeological evidence 

cannot be used, in our present state of knowledge, as proof of the ‘ 

theory that the migratory movement of the so-called western 

‘ans followed a trans—Caucasian route, granted that we wish to 

base ourselves on the controversial argument of the diffusion o! 

Grey Ware on the plateau (Young 1967: 22 ff. 
If we go on from the material culture, and the 

dence it provides, to a general considerati 

that, in a broad sense, united the Medes 

Avestan people, making allowances | 

with the distinctions that the case 

clearer. These connections are lin 

‘xample, that F.C, Andreas ( cf. 


= "= 


old ian and Sogdian, and religious ones (R 
685). The linguistic connections rightly made w R 
Feaning consider the posebimy of the Persie having come from 


here the Sogdians lived; “Man kénnte sic Ile 
na durch die Annahme, dass die Perser tix 


vor ihrer Binwanderung nach Persien, fiir kurze 
benachbarte Sitze gehabt hiitten, 20 erktiren, 
The religious connections, even if we bear jn 
ble differences between the historical hop. 


out, between 
Schmitt 1987b: 


Achaemenians, 
believe that the A : 
a distinction 
dition to a, the one hand, and the rest of the Iranian 
eg. the Scythians, on the other>. If nothing else, the very 
“which ethic and religious concepts are expressed is in 
% s largely common to the ‘western’ Iranians of the 
B.C. and the ‘eastern’ Iranians, amongst whom 
reform had spread first and then the form of re. 
out of the synthesis of ZarathuStricism and is 
Yc er Avesta. It is hard to imagine that such a 
we haye just defined it — lasted over the 
a separation that had taken place 


Avestan people in the Airyd. 
been roughly reconstructed, 
probably along the two great 
n and Kerman. Thus the 
or D'jakonoy over the 
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geo 8° Tb. SO ee imto a decidedly 
* ys! 
rane prermportant to our research because We are not g 
Lala ee generic, and probably erroneous, ities much 
jntereate Medes and the Persians also described theives ae 
that arya ils ats uy were Iranians or Tranian-speaki . 
ways fact, #8 far as We Hee been able to Teconstruct, thas 
is a jranians called themselves Aryas. What we ae iendagia 
gil the Tout whether the Medes and the Persians ey in 
js fim Y “id mutatis mutandis on account of the different = fo 
extent ances. the same Aryas as the ones that had miei 
a time, in the eastern regions of the plateau, patio: 
ted Avestan people. Now we know — and in Chapter I we 
a this matter at length — that not all the Iranians of whom 
dwelt © traces in the Avesta bore the name airya in the strict 


re are F tS 
pe as is shown by the ethnicons of the Tiiryas, the Sairim 
the Sainus 


whereas we KNOW 
the Persians too, or at least some of them, owned to having an 


arya origin. From what we have said so far we may therefore con- 
clude that in the first half of the Ist millennium B.C., as far as we 
know, the Avestan people, the Medes and the Persians were the 
only ones of all the Iranian or Iranian-speaking peoples to be 
bound to a strictly arya tradition. Therefore, not only must we ; 
draw a distinction between the use we may make, in linguistic 
studies, of the term ‘Aryan’ denoting ‘Indo-Iranian’ and the term 
‘Aryan’ referring to the Avestan Airyas, the Medes or the Per- 
sians, but we must also distinguish between the term “Aryan” ; 
meaning ‘Iranian’ or, if we like, ‘Irano-Aryan’*, and the same 

term referring to the aforesaid peoples. Tn oth r 5 

peoples that from a purely ethnolinguistic vie 


; * This definition is been proposed by 
bien le mot “iranien” est génant puisqu’ll | 
hui Iran et d’autre part, dans son ac 
ree i St Pourquoi j'ai il y a quelques: 
semble, pe et Sauce, mais il est 
ae Vavantage de respecter la 
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jan” or ‘Trano Aryan’, the ‘Aryas in 


5 ly the Avestan Airy 
3 hnicon were onl) : as 
strict oer the ae or some of them. We shall attempt }, 
sane more clearly the concept of a ‘strictly arya traditio, 
on to ~ 


reason to define as ‘Iran 


ter 
nh’ 
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the obstacle provided by the theory 


i jgrati f the Medes and the Perg;. 

Caucasian migration ©) siang 

Ot the trans- Iran, we can sce both these peoples as Western 
te i that in the Younger Avesta are de: 


~ 5 la rt of the eastern Iranj 
scribed as being aa ee renal ne the Hindukes to ee 
ad Paes area, Arachosia and the Indo-Iranian border. 
Geka We must, of course, make clear one point, on which We 
have already dwelt: when we speak of Medes and Persians, we 
‘must not Jose sight of a historical perspective. In all likelihood, 
‘the ethnic groups of the Medes and the Persians that were settleq 
the historical lands in the 8th century B.C. must already have 
result of processes of assimilation of heterogeneous eth. 
> and cultural elements. Therefore, when we say that 
the Persians were western branches of the Avestan 
to part of both peoples, probably the leading 
t any rate, to a probable awareness that these 
1 origin, that was similar or identical to 
seen emerge in the new order given to the 


Having done away with 


remarks that have recently been made by 
s they give further support to our recon- 
the toponyms and personal names estab- 
rt of the Iranian highlands by cuneiform 
nd 7th centuries B.C., with the toponyms 
in general with the vocabulary, of the 
0k of the Zoroastrians, the Avesta, 


the 
the 


franian etymologies of names ;{ 


gible » the conclusion th: " tern 4 
oss! ~scaping t at what obtaj area. 
Oe is oa art of the Ist millennium B.c Pres men dur 
bid the is the Avesta, by contrast, no traces of an Prine of 
wnssee jexicological substratum have been detected, This non- 
jan yperimposition of the Avestan language on a Seborcee 
i the jread was Indo-Iranian, consequently to a pia ris: 
which ae of the area where the Avesta was comy longer 
pooupatt of Indo-Iranian languages’, osed, by 
aakers r, 2 ’ 
spe" rerefores from the beginnings of the 1st millennium B.C 
Wy _Aryan groups moved westwards alo, Whe 
{rane 2 ng the Khorasan 
wards man routes. These transmigrations, too “must. ust = 
€ é iti ty Wi 
and Ki victorious expeditions of conquerors. Most probably e 
of separate movements from stage to stage by y 


consist of pastoral agriculturalists over the spring grass in the 
groups of a number of generations’. Moving westward in this war 
i eee Aryan groups progressively came into contact eg 
* indo European autochthonous groups and Perhaps also with 
non «that we may define as Proto-Indoaryan. In their new his- 
vet jands they then formed the ethnic groups of the Medes and 
ae Persians and, progressively, the new political entities that they 
Fale 4 over on the fringes of the declining powers of Urartu and 


Jam. ee: 
ion A reconstruction of this kind is confirmed by a testimony 


given us by Eratosthenes, that has come down from Strabo. I have 
taken it into account on several occasions in previous works 
(1966a; 1967: 85; 1980: 140 ff; 1983b: 19 ff; 1985b: 68 f; 1987b: 
517 ff.) and, in my opinion, it has not been adequately considered 
in all its implications as far as the ancient history of the Iranians 
is concerned. After having described the boundaries of Ariana, . 
Strabo writes in Book XV: ‘énexteivetat 5& tobivoya tig “Apiaviis ; 
uéxpt pépovg tivdc Kai Tepo@y kai Mndov Kai én ty mpdg tip 
tov Baxtpiov Kai Loyéiav@v eioi yap mag Kt ay 
nixpov’ (XV 2, 8). : 
We must remark straight away that this. 
kixpov must needs refer to a strictly i 
certainly could not include the entire 
Ariana, in which there existed other 


Tesponding to a composite ethnic | 


78 
| : 
presume that, in Ariana, Trano-Aryan ang } 
167 Sy yams were added to Dravidian any Pi 
This would be quite Hora) ts) 
indoaryan ones etc. 7h . al in y 
haps Proto-t included a fair part of modern Afghanistan, 


nd Pakistani Baluchistan. What Bratostheng 
‘8 


ys, then refers to peoples who spoke languages that we y oul 

oa: °, ho for this ree 
Trano-Aryan and who S reason wy 

define nowadays aS ere 


s . Therefore, according 
= ly as SpSyAOTTON & tO Era. 
considered practica Ariana extended beyond the borders ‘ 


the name of : > 
Sy ee to peoples who spoke Iranian and defined themselves 


4 > and these peoples formed ‘part: 
o ‘Medes and, to Peto a Buckie 
2 this not only tallies with what we 
a a of ancient Iran, but also — I thie 
the historical reconstruction that has been proposed in the 
A pages. We may deduce that, from the lands Originally 
Aryan territory, the airyd.Sayanem or the airya daiy. 
the Avesta, sizeable groups of airya— peoples moyeq 
and came to form a considerable part of the peoples 
s ‘Persians’ and ‘Medes’ and, to the North, of those 
; “Bactrians’ and “Sogdians’ (Gnoli 1983b: 20; 198Sb: 68; 
This would confirm the theory of an East-West mi- 
of the Persians and the Medes or, rather, of 
s. The passage from Strabo, too, would 
their having migrated from the North. 
would be further confirmed by an interest- 
1 (1971a) on the origins of the Persian em- 
a plausible analysis of the proper names 
pes — Kiirus, Kambiiziya, Caispis - 


, 
3 Iranian Baluchistan 
) 
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ian clan: ‘If the peculiar East- 
res Kuru-, Kambaujya— and Cispi- 
ete knowledge of the Western 


r puts forward the hypothesis of” 
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anian origin, which Migrated 


aern Ife 

a of po ie course of ube 8th Coney B.C Perse territory 
a pats ading role there, so ae about 709 BC. Soon obs 
of ed a vady take up the title of a “king”. This asoumpie ait 
wid ale, the archaic character of the names Kury- Pi 
on expla! and the peculiar aspect of name giving manig ify 
vif Clipe g). It is quite true that the linguistic thie ested in 
‘net ae ae Achaemenian sovereigns cannot be pa fe these 
ine? “sa that there are —_ possible explanations and bin 
uded ss Cf. Mayrhofer 1979: 17 f., 23 f. nos. 23, 38, 30) a 
aymolor ye, however, that the hypothesis advanced by J. Harmats 
eau ot clash, aS far as I know, with any of the available ey; 

G0 ete is no obstacle, then, to the historical Teconstruction 


been outlined so far. On the contrary, there iste 
that has ence that seems to back it up (cf. Gnoli 1987b: 32 f), 


id 3 
geal of ee such evidence is the very early date to which ee 


one Pentacts between western and eastern Iran along the Khora 
tra eohway and the route from Fars, through Kerman, to Sistan: 
san Hig ce 1982b: 42). The archaeological evidence comes to our 
ef a the excavations of Tepe Yahya (Lamberg-Karlovsky 
Ca 1971; 1973; 1978; 1986), Sahdad (Hakemi 1976; Amiet 1986: 
4 134 f.) and other sites in the Kerman region, and also, in 
some ways, the excavations at Sahr-e Sukhte in Iranian Sistan 
(Lamberg-Karlovsky and Tosi 1973; Meriggi 1977; Amiet and 
Tosi 1978), bear witness to the relations between the Elamite 
world and central-eastern Tran in ancient times, and it has also 
been proposed that Simaski (Vallat 1980: 8 f.5 Stolper 1982; Hen- 
rickson 1984; Vallat 1985; Amiet 1986: 148 f., 151, 200), one of 
the geopolitical entities of the Elamite confederation, towards 
ancient Carmania, be fitted into this framework. eo a 
The foregoing leads us to believe that the answer which we 
gave earlier, at the beginning of this chapter, to the 
whether we ought to see a sort of continuity and 
tween the western Aryas, the Medes and the Per 


tyas of the Avestan people, is a well gro 
that the Aryas who became part 
Medes and the Persians were none ott 
the Avestan Airyas who, in their w 
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sen aren and so had extended, in a Way, 1) 
with them the ni . 
boundaries of Anan’ proper. took with them = their 


doubtless ea * no eligi 
— gee this explains in what terms we mus, Speay 


traditions as GET belonging to the airve tradition, ie to 


if we 4) 
we any real reason, even Ut ame 
have sn the Assyrian tablets (Ungnad 1943; Gran. 


= . 29: Mayrhofer 1971: 51 f; Duchesne-Guillemin 1974. 
tovskij 1970: = wn. 52; 1984e: 686), to maintain that the = 


in spi ini f some leading schol, 
in spite of the opinion © ere 
. Widengren 1965: 81 f.) and a hypothesis a 


recently by F.B.J- Kuiper (1976). On the contrary, ae 


sw come back to the subject we dealt with in the 
aid that the awareness of being ‘Aryan’ in the 
s was connected mainly with a cultural 
ainly cannot be by chance that one of 
; of the name arya in the royal inscrip- 
1 religious concept: Ahuramazda is the 


a religious and cultural tradition that 
of the ethnic and political reality 
s an extremely composite one, as 


¢ (1982b: 3) that Zoroaster ‘must have lived before 
give support to the thesis of an eastem 
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e Persepolis tablets, ; 


by th and it j 
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re show tificial ind dubious onomastic eduaen Useless to 
we ; for fs person as belonging ethnically to ‘the in for definin, 

e the the class of the Elamit a 458 Of thi Per. 


about the hetero. 
‘ciragtas What 
- Situatioy . 

ges component is large mn, in 

enn, the Blamite oe sry Tepresented, with wide. 


which olerance and pluralism of worship. The image of 

spree | Darius I that is given by the royal inscriptions we Te 
i quite different. . omer 
thing i, in a context such as this that the Elamite ae 


a the god of the Aryans” and the A 
sahu™ «Aryan, of Aryan stock’ acquire their fhe = 
In the second volume of her history of Zoroastrianism M. 

ce (1982b: 14-39) attempts to Teconstruct the pre-Zoroastri 

‘sion of the Medes and the Persians prior to the formation of 
rele vchaemenian empire. To her mind, Cyrus the Great was Zo- 
eee neither more nor less than both branches of the Achae- 
re nian royal house, that “had accepted Zoroastrianism by the 
early sixth century B.C., and wished to declare their allegiance to 
it publicly” (ibid. 41 f.). 
This reconstruction that Boyce proposes cannot be understood 
without first stating her theory that, quite apart from what really 
was the route taken by the western Iranians in their migration, ‘it 
seems likely that the eastern and western Iranians lost contact 
with one another for a number of generations after they entered 
their new lands’ (ibid. 60). So, in Boyce’s opinion, Zoroastrianism, — 
having come into being in ‘the turbulent times of the Irania E 
oic Age’ in ‘the South Russian steppes’ (ibid. 1), spread 
the western Iranians after they had settled historic: 
through trading contacts and the ti 
Khorasan Highway and the impo 
(ibid. 7 f.; cf. Gnoli 1985¢; 1987d: 45). © 
opinion can one understand the cri 


{wall and complex nature of the ‘ Persian’ eth: 


5 In addition to « 
Frye 1984p, nee a 


$2 


pb: Sn. 14) makes of the reconstr, 
© which the Medes and the n tion } 


. that Boyce (1982b: 
si in 1980, according ¢ 


proposed ad mazdavasna- Tight from. 4hs 
: yy Mazdeans. om Uh 
were partly or wholl) Gnoli 1980: 199 M). But Boyce's © be 
ings of their history yn the con Pinig 
cers, on any reliable evidence, On the contrary, for 4 ie n 
is not based y m. 


1 have dealt with at ~_ Sewers (sae 
7. c.), it seems TO mre to be * 
i £, 16, 19 aM ore likely that the religion of Fay Un. 
= ge in the Iraman world, in its eastern regions , 
came into Bae spread from there following the mignaees 
ae a Aryas. in a westward direction as well, tory 
ee look at the facts. The archaeological eviden, 
still fairly uncertain as regards the interpretation of materia} 
is useful for reconstructing the religious history of the Medes ang 
the Persians prior to the Achaemenian empire (Boyce 1989b- a 
ff, 25 £, 36 £). The evidence about the pantheon that is gathered 
though not always with certainty, from the various attestations of 
the nomenclature (theophoric names in Assyrian cuneiform texts 
of the ninth to seventh centuries B.C., in Elamite cuneiform tab. 
Jets at Persepolis, in Babylonian cuneiform records and Aramaic 
writings) gives a picture that certainly does not clash with the one 
given by the Younger Avesta. It is clear, though, that the only 
proof of the Medes and the Persians having belonged to a pre- 
3 jan and non-Zoroastrian religion would be the existence 
ship amongst them. But none of the divine beings 
reconstruct shows the existence of such a worship: 
‘Mithra, Farnah, NairyOsanha, Hauma, Hvar, Mah, 
Vata (Boyce 1982b: 15-18) are all divinities that 
Zarathustricism, and the case of Baga should 
differently from the way suggested by 


ber of reasons that 


AStey 


ce is 
that 


‘no proof that these elements of the pan- 
belonged to a non-Zoroastrian religion, 


yhich Boyce define 


the pre Zoroa 


ec he Med and the Persians: on the conte. am te 
Et ib the religiou ynthesis of the Younges a they tally 
err rerpretation is a . i one: ‘The Medes and the Em 
Her spear to have been devout adherents from of old ror 
thus -eligion Whether they also honoured in their Panth bre: 
apurie a abjured by Zoroaster as the Daevag Sees eon the 
givin! e . gomenciature; but very few names an Ee appear 
from Was the sixth century B.C. — that is, Pitas pe from 
ane when Zoroastrianism may be presumed to ore the 


a influence, and it iS Pee “datva” 
in 2 een consciously abando: ; bs 
ae ut Ee geiee 1982b: 17). Nowe Persepolis at least, 
, that epoch aie 2 I think that the solution 
b Pate much simpler and more likely explanation of that 
and evident bond which united the western Iranians to the 
tan people and it is, quite frankly, paradoxical to maintain, 
pe yee dOess ‘that the existence among the western Iranians of 
as pees polytheistic Ahuric faith was in itself a barrier to the 
a a of Zoroastrianism, which represented a reform of that faith 
ah the exaltation of Ahuramazda as the only eternal, uncreated 
God’ (ibid. 18). The so-called ‘Ahuric faith’ of the western Iran- 
‘ans was none other than the form of Mazdeism present amongst 
the Medes and the Persians in the 6th-Sth centuries B.C. It was 
closely connected with the religion of the Younger Avesta, from 
which it was distinguished on account of particular developments 
that were brought about by precise historical factors: namely, the 
birth of a large State organism that was ruled over by a universal- 
istic monarchy and the profound changes in Iranian society after 
it had come into contact with the civilizations of the Near East. 


~hames were given 


4. “ 
sens: Fie 
The strong link between the western and easte 
the sphere of religion is even more evident if we 3 
tion from the little evidence of the pre-Ac 
Period of the most important Old Persian mse 
tis clear that Darius 1 and Xerxes belo’ 
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k 7 f Cyrus the G 
he Zoroastrian faith of Cy e Great, 
Boyce (1982b: 43-69; 1984d: 285 ff; 1988) has made an importa 


=A ill clearer that the « 
to which it 1s still ¢ Ne * po, 
contribution, Spat: In her view there is nO special ; a 


Gyrus wes a different one from {h 
ai Ahura Mazda, as has beon 
ne-Guillemin 1974; Kellens j9 
sg enithe ast few years I have dealt 


= f the Achaemenians, both jn 8ehera} 
a 


Sb; 53 ff.) and in particular, regarding some as. 


. 83 3 
Boyce’s thesis, I must admit ta 


proof for the Zoroastrianism of 


tradition. As for 


PASOn 
© Bod 
Sug. 
76b: 
With 


“ie sage the religion of the Achaemenians is close 
with the problem of the chronology of Zoroaster. ‘| 
: mparatively early chronology. between the end of the 2nd an, d 
‘the beginning of the Ist millennium B.C., seems to enable us to 
0 jer the Achaemenians within the Zoroastrian tradition (Gnoli 
: 54, etc.), as bringers of a form of Mazdeism that haq 
sone some changes compared with the religion of the Ay. 
a relatively late chronology, between the 7th and the 
B.C, such as is still maintained, for example, by |, 
96-98), makes a solution of this kind more 
nk, even if it is restricted in time to Darius J, 
first convert amongst the Achaemenian sover- 
s of Zoroaster (Gershevitch 1959: 14 ff.; 1964b: 
of tone and language between the Avesta 
inscriptions may be explained as the result of 
‘marked, as we have said, by the pro- 
ation — and thence cultural and political 
of the western Iranians, Medes and Per- 
turies of the Ist millennium B.C., and 
re and civilization of other peoples: Urar- 
Babylonians, Mannai and peoples of 
‘Scythians who, in the 7th century, 
ony (for 28 years, according to Hero- 
and other peoples of Asia. This 
too brief to have left pro- 
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* on the religious beliefs and Customs of th 
' t 
pd V0 wy 
pou" \ > re ‘ 
rans »roblem of the religion of the Achaemen; 

" eats ay 

th jranian studies ebm ee ta Her Rs 

53. 2 7 ern " 

one si Gnoli 1985b: 9 ), Must therefore be conside; NPs 
930 at of historical evolution. It is in this ed from th 

in 


tween the language of the Old foun that a 


and igon be cies SI; F 1 
ari he Gathds and the Avesta as a ao scriptions } 


comme nat of tl 


an ingfal '*- i 
‘neat ney, even someone who did not agree that Mazdei 
jstrian religion are substantially equival Poe 


the phe the leading role of Ahuramazda in 


f nit a, the arta — drauga dualism that is evi 
jns0 es Darius and the condemnation of the daivas : 
tion inscription are, taken altogether, more than cia 
establish that, at least from Darius onward, the patie 

ged 0 the Zoroastrian tradition. 


oi : i It is not i 
al with the whole problem in detail here: on the paces eae 


have just devoted another essay to it (see above 82), after the re- 
5 that are made in my book on Zoroaster’s time and home- 


ent would have to 
the Achaemenian 
ident in the inserip- 


mark 


d. ‘i 
lan 1 believe that the Mazdeism that is reflected in the Achae- 


menian inscriptions differs little from the ZarathuStricism of the 
Younger Avesta. If anything, it is the body of the evidence that 
we have on Persian religion, consisting particularly in the Greek 
sources and the Elamite tablets from Persepolis, that gives us a 
picture which is to some extent more remote from the one given 
by the Avesta. But we must not forget the substantial difference in 
the very nature of the various sources. The Old Persian insctip- 
tions undoubtedly reflect an official religion that differs both from 
the religion of the Persepolis tablets and, to a lesser degree, from i 
that of the Avesta. Nor must we lose sight, in this connection, of 
the different nature of the two languages: one is the pole 
itical language of the court, the other the religious language ‘ve 
2 ornate 
seve, mn Snpothesis of Sexthies SeAneaee aaa ¢ sus 
(1975: 84), see my remarks (1979b: 731 £). 
can el ee 
1948: 120 fF; 1958: 62 fF; 1962: 165 M1’ 


= 2 = 


ig Persian inscriptions reflect the process ot 
- of society that Was permeated py the 
transformation pate 1 tradition into a type of society thay Was 
secular’ and ‘temporal’ = at least with regard 

Sie whose main feature was a sort of Monarehig 
*), The cases of the different conno. 
2 and xadra-/xSaga— 3, 


have ae th are vets compared with Av. druj-, fis 


a “ jon’ against the legitimate 

ing, since ant (nisehaloriad 1904: 768; Lone 
aa Barr 1954: 35 ff; Gnoli 1974a: 68 n. 283). But the 
close analogy of the Avestan and Old Persian concepts cannot be 
denied (Jackson 1896-1904: 628, 650, 663; Wesendonk 1933: 13]; 
Duchesne-Guillemin 1958: 53; Gershevitch 1959: 15, 251), in spite 
‘of remarks such as those made by E. Benveniste (1929: 36) or G, 
Widengren (1965: 143). There can be no doubt that the Achae- 
inscriptions, no Jess than the Avesta, give us clear and im- 
evidence of the asa-/rta-~ — druj-/drauga— dualism‘, and 
ice of tone that they have in this respect, compared 
and the Avesta as a whole, consists mainly in 
il concepts of the Iranian religious world being 
sense as well. This different connotation is 
torical process by which the xsayaSya va- 
ented like the baga vazraka in heaven: just 
keeper of asa in the universe, so the Achae- 


cal references given there (esp. Bailey 1953: 21 {3 
n,; Bailey 1971: vii-xvi), see also Asmussen 1970: 26 f 
6. With particular reference to Av. frasa- cf. Gershevitch 
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is the keeper of rta in his kingdom: 

(Boyce 1982b; 120) neither more tie 
if 50, rship, that is, neithe 

is of daeva me P t more n 


{ollO¥ oe drvant— of the Gathas or the Younger Avesta. Thus 
wes persian inscriptions ea a testimony of the transposition 
the O° political plane of concepts that are eminently Teligious and 
on 107 nes OFs rather, of a political overtone that was given. to 


ethic# ah concepts. It can, of course, be said that there is no 
these i in the Old Persian inscriptions — these being political texts 
passa is theological ones — in which Arta and Drauga-are ex. 

a sly 01 osed to one another, but this Opposition is undeniably 
plicit ie tlie packground of Achaemenian ideology. This explains, 

art © t other things, why Herodotus (I 136, 138) speaks so insist- 
Bit the Persians’ love of truth: to tell the truth is a 
ently S neieas to lie is the worst of all vices. Together with hai- 
sae enemy forces, and dusiyara-, famine, drauga— is men- 
tioned among the calamities that Darius prays will be kept away 
from the empire (DPd 13-24), using a formula that recalls pass- 
ages from the Tistar Yast and the Bahram Yast (Yt. 8. 56; Yt. 14. 
8) and that should be explained as part of an ideological context 
which already exists in the Avesta'’. The prayer, which has been 
seen as an echo of the tripartite ideology (Dumézil 1961: 291 
ff.) 16, in actual fact shows that there is not such a great difference 
after all between Old Persian and Avestan vocabulary. And other 
assumed language differences between the Achaemenian inscrip- 
tions and the Avesta have also turned out to be considerably less 
greater, thanks to a study by J. Kellens (1976b: 115 ff.; 121 ff), 
so that some statements that I, too, have made (1974a: 178, 179) 
in support of the substantial diversity of the two vocabularies 
should be carefully reconsidered, especially with regard to the re- 
lationship between OP baga- and Av. yazata~ and the use of the 
verb ud-pat for ‘become rebellious’. es, 


: = kre subject see now Panaino 1987. 
. ‘ole | 4 5 2 
Guillemin 1972. ple 27, and also Benveniste 1938b: 


. 


= 


5. 


. nother example of the assumed differen. 
— 2 ses Old Persian inscriptions and the Aveets the 
r ah one ‘no longer be upheld. Tam ectene to the OP raven 
ich, as is known, occurs in Xerxes’ famous Persepolis inscripy, 
which, XPh 47-48, S4-S6). Tt has been tale, 


a 5 a there survives the echo of . 

; , ae ee pevameke tradition that is parallel ae 
jent Indian tradition (Herzfeld 1938a: 289 ff: Nyberg 1939. 361: 
a ia 1941: 153 f; Herafeld 1947: 514 £; Duchesne-Guitlemiy 
1948: 130 £; Kuiper 1959: 215; 1960: 18S f; 1961: 42; Duchesne_ 
Guillemin 1962; 196; Kuiper 1964: 126 ff; Brandenstein and 
“Mayrhofer 1964: 106; Widengren 1965: 143; Sundermann 197}. 
= Duchesne-Guillemin 1972: 70 f; Kuiper 1976: 31 ¢; yy. 
Schwartz 1985b: 689-90): OP rtavan— and Ved. rtavan— (see now 
Tichy 1986) are supposed to be terms referring to the souls of the 
just which, after their death, share in asa—/rta-, whereas Ay. 
‘psivan—(K. Hoffmann 1986: 166 ff.) is said to be, owing to a Zo. 
‘roastrian innovation, a common designation of followers of the 
Religion, even when still alive. Some of those who uphold 
theory also maintain that echoes of the pre-Zoroastrian and 
concept, that clash with the teaching of the Gathas, 
traced in Ay. asavan- and in Phl. ahlaw too (Bailey 1943: 
V 1974: 58)*7, as well as in ‘rd’w in some passages 

s from Turfan, and in arda@ of the Arda Wiraz 
1979: 112; Gnoli 1979a: 387 ff.; Gignoux 

Ad 

e succeeded in showing that this theory is 
opinion is the one put forward by 
antial unity of the Iranian concep- 
‘Christensen 1941: 40; Menasce 


texts see Sundermann 1971: 102 ff, 371 


.4 


yp ptavan does not only refer to 


Av. asavan~ (Gnoli 


4 message: BO 
" ae a technica term “he who possegsee ax 
yale oe ess the idea of the attainm ee Aga or 
ihe hey expres ent of a State of bh 
js ther corresponds to a dimension of being that os 
nary and can be attained both after death nideaee 
of at is MOTE. according to the Avestan Conception, it's =e 
jife- ha jsavan— during his lifetime he cannot dias 4 per- 
ot 4 vy, (oa to the Bet- 
gon 18 after bis death: jvascit ndit bvat agaya masaséit néit b, 
oe haus (Vd. 5. 61). Behind this unitary on™ 
ayy : S unitary conception 
idea of the most blessed union with Aga, urvazistam aga 
fies the sgrarte i: 49. 8), and: ofj the “Dlessedness of Aga that is 
hya @ t with lights’, a8a@ yeca ya raoéabis darasata urvaza (Y. 30 
manile’” “idea is the subject of an important study by F. w 
20: this id y by FBS. Kui- 
)) (4964: esp 119). though he supports the thesis of a clear dis- 
Pion between OP ridvan— and Av. asavan— (ibid. 126 ff)24, 
tin In the essay I have just mentioned I tried to show how the 
foresaid passages of Xerxes’ inscription at Persepolis mean that 
a Achaemenian sovereign was invoking at one and the same 
time earthly happiness and heavenly bliss: syata ahani jiva uta 
mrta rtava ahani (XPh 47-48), ‘that I may be happy in my life- 
time and that in death I may become rtavan’; uta jiva Syata bavati 
wa mrta rtava bavati (XPh 54-56), * and in his lifetime he becomes 
happy and in death he becomes rtavan’. It is as if Xerxes prayed 
like this, invoking divine help as a reward for his antidaivic 
merits: ‘I want to be completely happy in both worlds (I am well 
aware that being a faithful follower of Arta in this world may not 
bring happiness), and thus I pray Ahuramazda to grant not only 
that I shall be rt@van in the next life, but that 1 shall also be 
happy (sydta) in this earthly life’ (Gnoli 1979a: 412), Neither 
navan- nor sya@ta-22 are terms whose meaning is confined to the 


<> me 


- eaeh nat 
*° See, in particular, Kui : 5: 163. But: sii j 
ertises eR icular, Kuiper 1964: 96-105; Insler 197 : ney Ww 


* For the interpretation of Vd. 5, 61 see the different 0} 


™ 


185 


~f i Gnoli 1979a: 392 f. and n. 23, where I discussed th 
Presumed differences between Old Persian and 
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‘ of the next life and of ea; 
page” religious Meaning; they ins 

They both have tthe Avesta and in the Achaemeni: 
correlated, a to earthly life as well as to the life t 4 
they can — ne (ef, Bianchi 1977: 14). At all events, yg e'® 


and to spiritua <i ; 
clash at all with the Zoroastrian concepe 
to heavenly bliss appropriately cacy 
st the Persians of the first hait of re 
not only refer to a State to be obtained 
proved definitively by & piece of informa oh 
61) gives Us. This is in the passage jn Which 
Beenie to the ancient name of the Medes, "Apious 
the ancient name by which the Persians called themselves and Were 
called by their neighbours, "Aptaior (see above 24), where Ap. 
raiot reflects an OP ridavan— (Gnoli 1979a: 405 notes 83, 84, 85)23, 
The importance of this passage cannot be underestimated. In this 
case the use of ridvan— can be explained, in all likelihood, as being 
the echo of a traditional conception: namely, the conception of the 
*fravarti of the rtavan, that had been formed in a society that was 
by warlike principles, in which an archaic Iranian belief 
ortality is expressed (Gnoli 1979a: 397 ff. n. 53; 1981c: 273 
a)?4. It could be said that the conception of the fravasis, 
sre of the asaongm fravasayd, is not of Zoroastrian ori- 
we have no trace of it in the Gathds, but we can- 
idely represented in the Younger Avesta and 
integral part of the priestly elaboration of 
Thus the testimony of Herodotus bears 
rla in a Persian, proto—Achaemenian 
restricted to future life but clearly re- 

ving, as an ethnicon should do. 

zument in favour of the Achaemenians’ 
tradition, OP rtavan— is, on the 


lif 


lexicographers on dpraio. and éprddes, fipmes and 
in Hesychius and in Hellanicus apud Stephanum 
1896: 234 n. 68; Gnoli 1979a: 398 n. (from the 


9) 


further Jer ae oa pir between the Petsiang and 
ts eicist™ Indeec 8 pes Probably almost a profes. 
gain sith, like me seahntrs a bahuvrihi, as Benveniste (1970) 
a of far ane whose worship is (addressed to) Mazda". thes fist 
* show M sicate one’s belonging to the religion of Ahura Mazda 
se “4 4 py Zoroaster and was present, as a Personal proy = 
, cl jmee 1 the ‘Nebeniiberlieferungen” of the Ach; per 
Pe 1h 193; Hinz 197Sa: aemenian 


c 7 e 73 164 
ame ayrhofer 4 + Mayrhofer 1977- 
en oD H. Lommel has rightly remarked, im this connection 

, err mentioned that mdzdayasni§ like Zaradustrig2s 


geno! Bat ma: 
gon) “Die Worte Mazdaverehrer und “ Anhanger der Wahr- 
a0 a “ Rechtglaubiger, Frommer”, wie man dafir auch sa- 
eit” © te: awestisch asavan bzw. urtovon) und Bekenner der “za- 
gen kon® hen” Religion sind geradezu gleichwertig’” (Lommel 
rathuste 26. The opposite of mazdayasna— was dagvayasna- 
one 1970: 5, 7, 9) and this introduces us to another 
( e1 


ion. 
aspect of the questio 


6. 


The proscription of daiva—worship in the famous inscription 
of Xerxes at Persepolis (XPh 35-41), that referred to one of the 


countries of his vast empire, presupposes, from a formulary and, 


25 It is noteworthy that Grenet (1986: 105 f. and fig. 37) has studied an Achaemenian 
seal of the Bibliothéque Nationale with a ritual scene and an Aramaic inscription: zrtsirs, 
zaratustri§ ‘ Zoroastrian”. ‘ 

% See also Wesendonk 1933: 134, and the different opinion held by Nyberg 1938: 
M2. According to the latter, the ancient religion of the Medes was @ primitive “Mazdarei- 
gion’, and consequently ‘ein Mazdaverehrer hie® im Westen mazdayazna, mit medischer 
Loutform, deutlich unterschieden von dem awestischen mazdayama’ (For the 
Median form see Aramaic mzdyzn and Armenian mazdezn, but 
shevitch 1964a: 10 n. 1). Benveniste (1970: 7 f.) explained the 
1923; 132 f. no. 37) as a personal name and showed that this name 
lablets of Persepolis, in a Babylonian text of Nippur (421 B. C) 
21). For a criticism of Nyberg’s thesis see Ducl 
shohirs who consider mazdayasna— to be related to 
165, and Boyce 1975b: 50 f. 
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ical point of view, Zoroaster's Condemy 
though in quite & different cultural, soci, 


ation 


ee sae. The difference between the daévas of the Gatha id 

ligious setting. t Md, 
daivas of Xerxes’ inscription lies in the fact that the fo ang 
the the ‘ancient gods of polytheism that had been repudiates 
ee erely the fruit of man: das 

+h, fanciful illusions that were we, man’s j 
Scheu ee (Gershevitch 1975: 79 f.), whereas the latte, Y 
demoniacal beings oT hostile deities, In short, demonized po, is Hs 
» Zo. 


ned the daévas because his message was % 
6 S . 7); Xerxes prose: 

5 eistic (see above S80 n 7); Proscribeg 
ae reba daivas because. for reasons unknown to ie vs 
probably of a political nature, that cult seemed to be incompatibie 
with the worship of the supreme god of a religion that Was ie 
Jonger monotheistic (Gnoli 1980: 77 ff; 1985: 58). In short, what 


a demnation of th te 
comes to pass between Zoroaster's con e day, 
pa’ vorship ordered by Xerxes jg the 


iption of daiva—-w 

aon nae from the Gathds to the Zarathustricism of 
the Younger Avesta and then of the Achaemenians. It is my firm 
belief that we cannot but define as Zoroastrian one who, at the 
same time, professes the worship of Ahura Mazda, condemns daiyg_ 
worship, declares his deep aversion to Drauga and aspires to 
the possession of Arta. All this, of course, must be considered in 
the light of a careful reconstruction of a historical development, 
9 care to avoid any levelling or errors of perspective. Even 
nds out on its own as a body of religious beliefs and 
by their very nature, can be justified only within the 

back to the great prophet of ancient Iran. 

oint out that the arguments that have been given 
that have been made so far concern different 
of Achaemenian history. This is true, of 
id that, if the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II 
A*Sd 3 f.; A?Ha 5 f.)?7 were also to 
picture, with the mention of other 
whose names, Mithra and Anahita, are 
more varied (Boyce 1982b: 216 ff.). One 
Achaemenians must not be thought of 


roaster had condem! Sen, 
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game, and that fairly considerable 
able ¢ 


peur 0 ile, the lifferences 
pein f stters mark, for careee the reigns of Darius Sue 
ious " il (Gnoli 1985b: 70 f.) ST and 
e es $ e 7 
- etx gome scholars ha en Darius T as the fing aa 
an yctua matito Zoroaster’s teaching (of Gersheviteh 1989, Ae. 
yn co (), whereas others have taken Cyru oF 14 


4 
(Boyce 1982b: 43-69). Furthermore, 


goro® 3S st the revolt of Gaumata — or of the tru 


us 2 ‘ pa 
pave used ihe subsequent restoration of the aya 


S the Great ” 
Some scholars 
© OF false Bar- 


F danas de: 
a reflection of @ ‘great religion pleated, dia 
» tha 


in various ways?*. And the sq 3 
scription of daiva-worship (Gnoli ion Wa ro 
Kersey: 173 f1; Frye 1984b: 174 £). These, however, are 
poyce 1 aueed on weak arguments and on inferences that often 
conje’ Lip es ry sense of proportion. 
ack e ay perceptible change of note that has come about in 
se us history of the Achaemenians is the appearance of 
the is ‘and Anahita, mentioned by name, in their inscriptions (cf. 
Mithra a: 12; Herzfeld 1935: 40; Konig 1938: 237 £; Danda- 
Hert 6: 219). It is very likely that this phenomenon was the 
mae¥ ; ie change: in short, that it represented a novelty, because 
eine by other sources, in Herodotus (1 131), who speaks 
cm Si and Arabian influence on the cult of the goddess, and 
e Berossus (Clemen 1920: 67; Boyce 1982b: 217), who tells us of 
the spreading of the cult of Anahita in the various regions of the 
empire2®. But concerning possible differences between the te- 
lision of Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes, and regarding the 
episode of the false Smerdis, we have no sure evidence and no, 
possibility of being able to bring forward strong enough argu- 
ments to reconstruct a sort of troubled religious history of the 


Achaemenian dynasty, with radical changes, abjurations or conver: 


hi verxes’ PI 


** For the bibliographical references see Gnoli 1980; 209 n. 49; 1983¢: 
31, a8 well as my remarks (198Sb: 71) concerning the thesis of Bickerman and 
Wiesehdfer 1978, Gershevitch 1979b. See also Dandamaey 1976: 91 ff 
Dandamaev in: Dandamaev and Lukonin 1980: 105, 334 f. ete; 
'983: 44-57; Baler 1987. 

* For the religious policy of Artaxerxes II, with 
* also Boyce 1975c, and ef. 1975d: 456; 1982b: 216 £5) 
(1980: 221; 1985p: 70). 
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‘ tation of the revolt of Vahy,, 
e recent interpre! Yard 
sions, Even a 


Smerdis, and of the flight of the Mant 
the second ogee after his defeat at the hand of Dadian 
ny f Kunduru in Media (DB Ml 71-72) — both of Wh 
—. Bae in to us from the Bisotun inscription (cf, p ich 
events are 


Anda. 
~: Wiese! 4 deb, 
maev — os are too weak to be used for reconstruct 
able argum history of Persia at the end of the 6th century BC 
(Goat 1983) What is still important in K. Hoffmann’s «,,. 
ol F 


S thes: 
(1979) are his linguistic comments that suggest an Old Persia esis 
fluence in the 


Fi te? Din. 

Avestan text, a presence of Arachoticisms’ in Aves, 

tan and the remarks attesting the formation of an ‘ Avesta-Schule» 

in Parsa as early as the 6th century, owing to a direct Contact be. 

ale this region and the eastern lands, particularly Arachosia 
(Gnoli 1983c: 133; 1985c: 217 f.). . 

The only significant innovation, then, reflected in the Available 
sources is the one concerning the cults of Mithra and Anahitg 
under Artaxerxes II. It, too, can be explained, however, as Part of 
one and the same historical process which led from the Zarathys. 
tricism of the Avestan priests to Achaemenian Mazdeism, this 
being open to the influence of foreign civilizations, cultures and 
religions, particularly from the Near East. And this is the key to 

dealing with the problem of Achaemenian polytheism. Though es- 
tially the same, in many of its fundamental aspects, as the 
ism of Zarathustricism, it did not remain immune to con- 
some specific foreign cults (Anahita is a case in point); 
free from the influence of certain political needs, 
ity, from a new spiritual and cultural climate 
by the coming into contact of different tra- 
very formation of a new, great, universal mon- 
menians came the beginning of a new phase 
roaster, transformed from the first great re 
it was the work of the ZarathuStrie priests, 
ounger Avesta, from an ‘eastern’ or, if we 
icism, into a ‘western’ or ‘Median’ and 
The protagonists of this new religious 
West were no longer the Avestan pries's 
S, but the Magi in Media and Persia and, '° 
cannot easily define, the Court itself. 
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7 


of the most powerful factors that brow. 
ne evelopment of Mazdeism under the Ach 
furthe! gly the formation of the great universal 
‘1 ae tion of royalty, that was unknown to t 

core a meet political needs, Zarathustric Polytheism ad; : 
a reality that went far beyond the bounds Pp a 
itsel 5 world. 10) 2; certaimextent this new conception of royalty 

[ran have had some bearing on the composition of the Achae- 

ists inscriptions, those monuments that exalted first of all th 
menian nty of the Persian Great Kings, their descent, their seus 
ee their virtues. Engraved on the rock, sometimes in . 
ae that was practically inaccessible to the eyes of men, pas 
a must have been devised in order to transmit a memorial that 
was kept as far as possible from the too limited time or space of 
common mortals or inquisitive travellers. The real subject of these 
inscriptions, and — I would say — their only one, was the sover- 
eignty of the Great King bestowed on him by the Great God, 
and in time and space they were far from the ordinary, almost as 
if they had been written for the eyes of the gods rather than of 
men (cf. Boyce 1982b: 94 f.). 

The greatest change in the conception of power was, with the 
Achaemenians, the shift from the idea of a leader who was such 
on account of his kavaém x'arané to a xSaya9ya xSaya8yanam who 
was such by the will of Ahuramazda, vasnd Auramazdaha (Gnoli 
1974a: 65 f.). Though they brought with them a conception of sov- 
ereignty that was typical of a tribal society, based mainly on the 
Principle of succession by blood, the Persians, and certainly the 
Medes before them, adjusted themselves to different needs and 
customs. The result of this process of adjustment was the adoption 
of a form of monarchy that was dominated by the royal concepts 
and ideologies of the Near East, especially Mesopotamia. The 
pais! conception of sovereignty was a meeting-point < 
oa ideas and cultures: it would be wrong to interpret 1 

an Indo-European horizon, as there is a fairly widespread 


tendency t wa 
Y to do, m 30. . 
©, more or less deliberately eT 


a ae 


ght about the 
‘aemenians was 
| monarchy. A 
he Avesta, took 
shape a” 

to 


30 
For this Problem see Widengren 1959: 244; Frye 19 
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These considerations, as well as the fact that the Avesta , 
the Old Persian inscriptions do not give any clear comparisons 
the terminology of sovereignty and power, lead us perforce 44 he 
clude that, of the two main principles of the Achaemenian conce a 
tion of sovereignty, the dynastic principle and the idea of the a 
ine investiture of the king, the latter was due to the influence or 
alien ideas, closely connected with the needs of a unitary, Univer. 

sal monarchical state. It is therefore the conception, which jg 
ubiquitous in the Achaemenian inscriptions, of a king by the will 
of the supreme god, that betrays Near Eastern influence. This ex. 
plains the minor role that the traditional Iranian idea of the Jar. 
nah, although it is present in Achaemenian ideology (Gnoli 1974: 
71 f.; 1984a: 213 f.), must have had in the official expressions of 
Persian sovereignty. It certainly could not be due to chance that 
this fundamental idea was altogether absent in the monumental 
texts whose purpose was the glorification of royalty and the 
dynasty. The farnah remained a legacy of the old tribal society of 
the Aryas, that we still see in the Avesta, while the real pillar of 
the new conception of Achaemenian sovereignty was the idea of 
the divine investiture of the Great King. 

A legacy of ‘eastern’ ZarathuStricism, the polytheism of the 
Persian religion, that is clearly documented not only in the foreign 
sources but also in the royal inscriptions themselves, with regard 
to. es II as well as Xerxes and Darius, adapted itself to 

ew reality of the empire and the divine investiture of the king 
not only the greatest god of the Aryas, but also the main 

“the foreign pantheons, so as to legitimize in each 
y of the Great King, who was seen from time 
One of Marduk?!, the Pharaoh (Atkinson 
Balcer 1987: 87 ff.), the Anointed 
cf. Bickerman 1946, and now 


elsewhere (1983a) how the study of 
baga-, * god’ 3#, appears in the 


‘on which see Eilers 1971; Harmatta 


x 1979b: 369 ff; 1977, According to Boyce 
d Old Persian title of Varuna’ (ibid. 299) 
also Zimmer 1984. : 
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“ations proves what has been said so far, While itiee 

; inseriP ida hada (visaibis) bagaibi§, that Occurs in ing or 

pyr gyrame? 1, Xerxes and Darius II (see above 17 ¢ crip- 
1s 3, ; 


the ascription (DB re ooh ati rae a 
1 of (he eee en mya’) eee oe ie etpite Ai 
ypoett One ‘god of the Aryas’, called by his name, and the 
maze cat exist’34. It is more difficult however, to under- 
vother 8° were the bagas referred to in the formula Auramazda 
ne aa baganam, *Ahuramazda the Sreatest of the gods” 
jaya a 18). It is possible to interpret it in two ways: either 
a aiare™ or foreign gods — or, perhaps, both of them, Ahura- 
jranian ae have been invoked as the greatest of the gods, not 
mazda see in the pantheon of which he was the leading one, 
only ot ye his foreign rivals. Achaemenian universalism placed the 


la“ aril ‘ ae: ), Seems 
a4 of De eanian pantheon, Ahuramazda with all-the:- seta 35 
on a 4 a = ; ; 
a 0 yi Auramazda ula any aha bagaha tayai hanti in the Bi 
er pormula / é 
fort 
in 


puta at the centre of the world: it is therefore logical that the 
saat god W orshipped by the Persians — a universal god who 
gred 


«as the creator of this earth, of that heaven, of man and his hap- 
ws fs (Herrenschmidt 1977: 28 ff.) ~ should be considered as the 
tghest and most perfect form of the idea that men conceive of as 
God Clearly it is in this context that the formula *Ahuramazda 
and the other gods that exist’ should be explained, and in this 
same context the explanation given by the Elamite text, Ahura- 
mazda ‘the god of the Aryas’, is also significant. 

If we read the royal inscriptions and attempt to reconstruct as 
organic a picture as possible of the religion of the Achaemenians, 
wing all the evidence available to us, from the Elamite tablets of 
Persepolis to the testimony of Herodotus and the Classical 
sources, and including, of course, the archaeological evidence, which 
docs not lend itself to easy interpretation?’, we may reach the 


EC ” Cf. El ‘ni-ié-a-ba-gh, 4ni-(if-)e-ba-ga: Hinz and Koch 1987: 936, 937. con ae 

Fame an tting to Gerheviteh (apa Hallock 19685 19 He an MATE 
Me foy = 7 . is ES 

ae = m reflects OP Miga baga *god Mithra’, but, apa 1977; 87-90, and 
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‘ n polytheism in the 6th — ay, | 
am  paclata as the one represented ries 
ae ‘Avesta with further changes brought about by the | 
of s Iran who were in contact with the civilizations and 
tures of the Near East and at grips with a profound Social, 
cal and cultural transformation. Just as the Avestan @Sauryp, 

given rise, in eastern Iran, to the first great transformation 
religion that Zoroaster had founded, so the Median ang 
also the Persian Magi (Messina 1930: 76 ff; Boyce 1982p, 
after them were the authors of a further process of developmen, 
of Mazdeism. It is, in fact, probable that the first intermediaries 
for eastern traditions, both Median and Persian, I Western Iran 
were the Medes themselves, and then, in the religious Sphere, the 

Magi. We must not forget the testimony of the Alcibiades I, 121R 

_ 122A: the Crown prince was taught the payeia of Zoroaster the 
son of Ahura Mazda by the first of the five Magi who were in 
charge of his education, 6 cog@tatos (cf. Bidez and Cumont 1938: 

Il 22). 

“a certainly cannot rule out that some religious or 
politico—religious conflicts could effectively have taken place — and 
the episode of Gaumata and the consequent payogovia>* are per- 

haps proof of them. But they would have been in the sense of dis- 

‘putes between the Crown and the sacerdotal caste rather than a 

C1 between the two main ethnic groups of western Iran, 

aspect, too, which is widely attested in the Greek 
ave been altogether lacking. The bone of conten- 

ly the direct relationship that came to be estab- 

ign and Ahura Mazda, through the idea 

iture of the Great King — an idea that 

tradition and certainly of Near—Eastern 

. That is to say, it must have been the 
Achaemenian monarchy, that was ex- 


Cul. 
Politi. 

haq 
Of th c 
Pethaps 
19, 83) 


icy and in the taking over of Mesopo- 


| in Iranian Sistan: Scerrato 1962; 1966a; 1966b; 
1986, also for bibliographical references. See als? 
0: 71 fn. 80; Boyce 1982b: 128-31. 
132, 135), see Henning 1944a. See 
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. of court etiquette, that represent ; 

ar" disp" in a dialectic of power that was to tial sacer. 4 
a ee let date, under the Sassanians On the a come Well q 
gor at a gine that there were real theological hia rts, it is 


5 e was its basic tendency tow, 
rai eee found the Magi tebe ae 
is Unless we wish to empty, the few Clas 
et oo Magi in the Achaemenian Period of 

eaning, by maintaining together with E_ Bj 
5 mi Beet above 93 n. 28) that the Median Magi were Substan- 

adm cerers, WE must admit that, if there was anyone who 
tially ae defended and propagated the religion of Zoroaster in 
could at the time of Darius or Xerxes, it was precisely the Magi 
‘ee 1963: 75 ff.)37, who always succeeded, through ups and 
(Mo & in maintaining their traditional role (ef. Widengren 1965: 
‘ae d that was certainly not limited to soothsaying and mantic 
a it seems to be a certainty that there were groups of Magi 
permanently installed throughout Parsa, from the sanctuary of the 
war goddess at Persepolis, of which we are told by Plutarch (Vita 
Anaxerxis 3. 2), to the tomb of Cyrus, that is spoken of by other 
Classical authors (Arrian, Anab. VI 29, 4-11 and Strabo XV 3, 7 
- Aristobulus, fr. Sla/b: FGrHist IL B 139: 788 f; cf. Levi 1977a: 
75). The fundamental change that the Zoroastrian dualistic doc- 
trine underwent and the birth of Zurvanism are also to be at- 
tributed to the Magi (Gnoli 1974a: 43 ff; 1980: 210 ff; 1984e; 
1985b: 71 f.). 

The cultural, social and political evolution of the western Iran- 
ians therefore provides a satisfactory explanation for the differ- 
ences in tone and language between the Achaemenian inscriptions 
and the Avesta. The conception of royalty that took shape 
‘mmongst them is the most obvious proof of this. If the Urartians, 
: Elamites, the Mannai and the Assyrians exerted their inl 
eld degrees and in different ways or the ean, 
tum lem Iranians (Frye 1962; 74 fi; 1984a: 77 6) 

‘eply influenced the Persians (Frye 197 


ae 


'YNcretism and i 
Ost effective jn. ‘ 
Sical sources we 
their most obvi- 
ickerman and 


But what Molé writes about this subject mist E 
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5 5 , the gap between the sovereipn , 
ee arc for example, in Herodotus Gone oy 
nophon (Institutio Cyri VIL 5, 41), Tacitus (Annales I 2) of vi 
Bible in the Book of Esther, the practice of Proskynesis, Which 
probably derived from the Assyrian ceremony /abdn api (Widen, 
gren 1959: 247 £.)°8, are just so many clear and significant aspect, 
of Mesopotamian influence and of the cultural transformation that 
also affected proto-Achaemenian and Achaemenian society in pen. 

eral. Most probably this influence, perhaps Precisely from Assy. 
ria, also brought to bear upon the adoption of the institution of 
co-regency (Gnoli 1974a: 62 ff) = that is mot to be confused with 
the ‘Synarchie’ or the ‘DoppelkSnigtum” to which P. Calmeyer 
(1976b; 1977a) has devoted an extremely interesting but rather up. 
convincing essay (cf. Frye 1977: 78-82). Thanks to this inst. 
tution the Achaemenian sovereigns succeeded in bringing the new 
conception of the king chosen by the Great God into harmony 
with their own dynastic principle, based on the idea of a charisma, 
the Avestan xwranah, which belonged to a particular dynasty 
(Gnoli 1974a: 69 £). Lastly, the adaptation of the New Year cel. 
ebration, similar to a Babylonian akitu, for which the ‘ritual city’ 
of Persepolis seems to have been intended (cf. Gnoli 1980: 198 
and n. 85, 217 and n. 94)%9, fits into the same framework, namely 
the reality of a deep and widespread influence that the Mesopo- 
famian civilization exerted on the new protagonists of the history 
East. We can certainly agree with the statement that the 
menian sovereigns inherited a world that was keenly 
: the empire over which they ruled, as is also 
| art amongst other things (Farkas 1974: 115), 
point of all that had come to pass in the 
Near East (Root 1979: 40 f.) 


Sachsen-Meiningen 1960; 125-66; Bickerman 1963; 
: 106, 142 n. 7; Badian 1985: 458 f. and a. 1. The 
n with the western manners of Vonones, son of 
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8. 


., ig the reconstruction in broad Outlin 
rhs it Haat makes the terms of compari: 
sop he Achaemenian milieu clear, M, M 

Ph deny that the Achaemenians bel 
oe’ adition tried however to deal with 

rial a composite structure consisting in 
fe ing its own ethic, that was narro 
e he order. This, in his opinio 


© of a histori P| 
Tical | 
Son between the | 
Olé (1963: 37 ff) | 
Onged to the zo. ( 
the problem by re. \\ 
three communities, 
wed down P 
in bi Tesulted from a 
ive ation ; ogy by interioris 
ransfor™, functions and transposing them on to an ethica foie 
the 80° . for this reconstruction was the anachronistic , 


: ete 8th centuries B.C. of the doctrine of the dén 
1 the dan hadamansrig and the dén gahdnig, that is documen- 
dadig, in Pahlavi literature of the 9th century A.D., and on this 

.. he explained, with some keen-sighted suggestions, the discor- 
as between the Avesta, the Old Persian inscriptions, Hero- 
jowws and the other sources that can be used for the Achaemenian 


composite structure nor by means of a radical split between the 
religion of the sovereigns of the early Persian empire and the Zo- 
roastrian tradition. The religion of Zoroaster was first transformed 
into the eastern ZarathuStricism of the Avestan priests and then 
into the western ‘ ZarathuStricism’ of the Magi and the Achaemen- 
ians. The Persians, who called themselves rfavan- and certainly 
mazdayasna— as well, were undoubtedly also zaradustri-, though of 
course in the ways and according to the forms of their times. This _ 
is shown by the fact that they thought of themselves as arya- and 
patoped Ahura Mazda, the ‘god of the Aryas’, and also, 
oer) the adoption by the Achaemenian sovereigns of t 
; a that seem to be borrowed from a theologi 

© passages. As far as the names of “Da 
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are concerned, Kellens and } 
and p, 
i 


% nd riaxsaga, 4s 2 ba 

Xerxes *, darayavarn to Y. 48.4 ys dat mand vahyo, to y 313 
rart (1988: 40 ves and to ¥. 29.10 a8d xSadromea: ‘Que 
A Ceg 


de stricts “Zitatnamen” ou comme 


davayat yahistam 
3 reproduise elliptiquem de 


oient congus comme 


noms 8 s y sen 
smples reflets évocateurs, que Lake até ju texte pipe 
i de reference *? ou que HEyOCHMON GU LEXte SACtE suffigs 
Bares, va e signification, nous ne pouvons le savoir, J] est Pa 
ides, en accédant au pouvoir ie 


le tout 2 
au-deli d les rois achémen 
moins sir que les & doeance a la tradition vieil_avegt; 
naient a manifester leur allegeane LU goes oh AVEstique e 
ce n'est pas un acte banal. ies qui a indugure cette Pratique 
fait fils d'un dénommé Vistaspa: que le nom “civil” du pére et j 
nom dintronisation du fils se référent tous deux, fit-ce de ma- 
niére différente, au texte des Gaga, permet d’exclure Pintervention 
gu hasard. Quand le fils d’ArSama a regu son nom, les Gagz 
étaient connues et vénérées en Perse’. We can say, in any Case, 
that such throne-names are a further proof of the Strong culturaj 
link between the eastern and the western Aryans. 

In conclusion, with regard to these sovereigns who, in western 
Iran in the 6th, Sth and 4th centuries B.C. professed their faith jn 
a supreme God and Creator called Ahuramazda*?, who declared 
their aversion to Untruth, who proscribed daiva-worship and in- 
voked a future state of bliss in the possession of Arta, the name 
ere that they gave to their race, the language of their inscriptions 

ranian vi i i ; 
ae eae and, in way, to their worship of the Great 
rig pel sone en ond of paradox, fail to be linked up 
ade or ne ae ustricism that had come into being in 

aste! : ae 
Selectors, mm iran as early as the 6th century B.C., il 


a2 
Kellens and Pirart i 
an es Taleld (1938: ae “ Ag 60) mention here the interpretation of darayavaht 
» Which, in their ae hea 40), daraya-vahumanah, * who sustains 
1976 is, in “olution of the G, ae was erroneously rejected by Nyberg 1938: 36!- 
Hnion, quite groundless * &* Lommel 1930: 5, 13. The thesis by KUP™ | 
* See my remarks (1980: 200 n. 4). 
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CHAPTER TV 


THE ‘ARYAN’ TRADITION UNDE 
ER THE § 
AND THE ARSACIDS ma cer 


he 


In the io chapter we showed it is impossible to reconstruct 
a concept of aryanam xsaga— for the Achaemenian era. Now we 
shall deal with the Parthian period. For this too, it is impossible 
to reconstruct a concept such as the ‘Empire of the Aryans’: an 
Arsacid ‘ry’nhStr in reality never existed. The Parthian expression 
is, in fact, present only in the ‘Arsacid’ version of the Sassanian 
inscriptions, evidently a translation of the Middle Persian Eransahr } 
(cf. Gignoux 1972a: 46 and 18). No data available to us makes it 
possible to consider it more ancient: on the contrary, a whole lot 
of arguments lead us to believe that it came into being at the be- 
ginning of the Sassanian period, as a reflection in Parthian of the 
official nomenclature introduced by ArdaxSir I. It was thought that 
the title Sahan sah Aryan had existed in the Arsacid period, but 
this hypothesis, too, is without any foundation. A. v. Gutschmid 
(1888: 123), J. Markwart (1895b: 629) and E. Herzfeld (1932: 36 
n. 2, 61) had based their opinion on an insubstantial argument, 
namely an erroneous reading of the legend on a drachma of the 
reign of Gotarzes Il (c. 40-51 A.D.); the title Baothads Bacv\sov 
‘Apiavéy is not attested under the Arsacids, and the 
question should be read as BACAIEYC E 
KOY (Gnoli 1966b; 334 n. 1; Chaumon 
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5 we read: ‘Indeed the very name by y, 
gies tei realm is unknown. The Achaement 
knew themselves as Aryans: ‘The successors of the Parthians i 
Iran, the Sasanians, called their empire Branshahr, the kingdom of 
the Aryans: perhaps the Parthians did likewise. Greek sources gup. 
fer from a confusion of Aryans with Arianol, the inhabitants of 
the eastern Iranian province of Aria’ (Colledge 1977: 14; 1979, 
49). In recent works on Alexander the Great we find a similar 
confusion (Fox 1973: 279 fi; Levi 1977b: 365, 368, 371) which is 
made even worse by the fact that there has often been a tendency 
to give Ariana 2 political value. Authors such as J. Markwart, E 
Herzfeld, J. Wolski, R. N. Frye, have claimed, as a matter of Hes 
eet Ariana was essentially a political idea. Markwart (1895; 699) 
oe edn Fratosthenes’ Ariana ‘die unabhangigen Arier G.)im 
zu den seleukidisch gebliebenen Mediern’, who had be. 
come known to Eratosthenes ‘nach dem Zuge Antiochos’ d.Gr. 
nach Oberiran in J. 209 v. Chr.’ (see also Barthold n.d.: 21, 34. 
1944: 129). Herzfeld (1932: 36 f.), taking into consideration the 
fact that Eratosthenes’ axpy should be placed between 245 and 
995 B.C. and therefore correcting Markwart’s hypothesis, has ar- 
d that it would have been the extension, excluding Bactria, of 
‘ancient *aryanam xsaSram in the Parthian empire of that 
Wolski (1947: 37) has argued that Ariana would mirror the situ- 
Iran ‘aprés I’effondrement du pouvoir des Séleucides lors 
fratricide, ca 239/8’; Frye (1962: 3, 51, 184) has re- 
or less the same kind of interpretations; Brunner 
that ‘Aryan’ (Eratosthenes’ Ariana) ‘had desig- 
m of the Aparni and Parthians in eastern Iran; it 
entire range of Iranian and non-Iranian re- 
e Arsacid dynasty’. 
which attribute a political value to Ariana 
futed by H.H. Schmitt (1964: 76 ff., and see 
own how truly unlikely it is that Eratosthe- 
‘0 his scientific, but absolutely not political, 
ical connotation, based, amongst other 
namely the negation of the Seleucid su 


“after 
find an interesting development of 


to Ariane, probably first by Eratosthenes 6S } 
then the extent of the restricted areg fei. XV, 
123) a tern fran from the central deserts to the Tndas itde 

of a ctria and northern lands. This Ari Tiver but 


4 ane 
t by the Seleucids but principall was the Aryan. 


shat us ratosthenes ve pari 220 ae Pie 
similar in ™ b: 404 £) who, in Speaking 
abow" ith Ariane ( ) in the classical sources’, pra 
fuser, testimonies On it the ones relative to Ariana, and sintie 
Gree" cratosthenes’ use of this term (followed by Diodo : 
that... obviously due to a mistake, since, firstly, not all ead 
these lands belonged to the same tribe and, secondly. i 
eee originally was an ethnical one and only later af ok 
ne as the name of the Iranian empire (for all Indians and 
franians designated themselves as is Aryan”, see Aryans)!, thus 
comprising still other Iranian tribes outside of Ariana proper, like 
Medes, Persians OT Sogdians (so possibly in Diodorus 1.94.2, 
where Zarathushtra 1s said to have preached Ahura Mazda’s laws 
“among the Arianoi”)’. As far as the first argument is concerned 
one can say that it is obvious that such a vast region, defined by 
a borderline comprising the Indus river, the sea, a line from Car- 
mania to the Caspian Gates and the Taurus mountains in the 
North, was not inhabited by the “same tribe’, but there is no reason 
why we should not think that it owed its name to those peoples 
whom we have already defined as Avestan or eastern Aryans; as 
regards the second argument, it has already been fully discussed not 
only by us but also by Strabo (XV 2, 8) himself when he states, 
as we have already seen (above 77), that the mame Arana) 
could be extended also to part of the Medes and Persians anc, 
the North, part of the Bactrians? and Sogdians. 1 do not 
at all, therefore, that Eratosthenes has made such BrOss: 
bal Boe as was the opinion of Th. Noldeke ( : 
“ . Rather, I think we should be careful to | 
names of Aria (OP Haraiva) and of Arian 


ia 


. He refers to the article in the same € 
Portia» {3 8 Bacttia is concerned see also 
‘Ul C 779: 775. See also Gnoli 1987b: 517 
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differentiated clearly enough in Classical sources too, in 


8 i Already 
stated here and in other instances, was po eane but @ late eg tly 
jent Iranian traditions as reported by the Greeks, 


4 yhom the teact Vast 
region of the eastern Aryans among W Caching of 
toaster had first been widely diffused, and had tater 42% 


> there. 

limiting 
Tegi, 

alone was not a mistake made by Eratosthenes; the expangj to 


ny T Aria’ 
‘equivalent to the “realm of the Aryans”’, because of a aie 
confusion between Aria and Ariana in Greek sources 3. 


2. 


In a recent work (1987b) I have again examined the Greek 
sources on Ariana and the Ariani, and I have come to the con. 
clusion that the “Apiavy of the Alexandrographers after the conquest 
of eastern Iran by Alexander the Great re-echoes an airya and 
‘Zoroastrian tradition which had survived in the eastern lands of 
Thanks to that tradition, the quadrilateral figure that 
between India and Persia bore the name of ’Apiavy 
who inhabited it were called "Apiavoi, whatever 
origins, and furthermore in spite of the notable ethnic 
variety which must have marked this opayics. 
the Ariani — or not all those who were called in 
— were included within the borders of this 
ire, as is shown by the possible extension of the 
to the Medes and Persians as well as to the Bac- 


+4, and cf, also 184, where he refers to Herzfeld 1935: 36. Herzfeld con- 
issage by Tacitus (Ann. XI 10, 2) with the presumed Areanoi of the 
on a drachma of Gotarzes II: ‘Arii ist also Beleg ftir die Bezeich- 

es als Ariana’ (ibid. 63 and n. 3); whilst it is probable that in this 
fire the inhabitants of Haraiva. This same opinion is expressed also by 


hink that the latter, as 1 SPite op 
common belief — and I thin latter, as T have 
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sc nt all the peoples i a 
soadians, 50 not a Peoples included j 
at and Ey have been Trano-Aryans*, Hote = FOpeVig 
iia! necess* en to this large region between P 7 ie name of 
ust as give zs prt €tsia and Indi 
sana WY ard 1985: 87), evidently because it ia, 
Aria also ie e, where a traditional, cultural tanks airya 
xce! : pa iOus hetie 
ind P2" <4, justified such a denomination being extended oa 
age: “the territories included in it, must have survived) 4 
of s5. There is al intact 
whole jut the centuries *. S also a trace of such a heri- 
throu iii Greek sources and, what is more, it is of a fairly 

1 
xpi ie we have made it clear that "Apiavi) was a denomi- 

In iven by the Alexandrographers to the central-eastern and 
ation agen regions of the Iranian plateau, with probable exten- 
uth-€ edia and Persia as well as Bactria A 

rds M and 

eastern Iran had become known to the Greeks. We have also 
a it clear that the Aptavoi were the Peoples who inhabited 
oa vast Asiatic region, located between Persia and India. Over 
ile years ago I confuted a hypothesis contrary to this con- 
e sion which had been proposed by H.H. Schmitt (cf. Gnoli 
+9666). Before going on to takle the problem of the airya heritage 
that, according to our interpretation of the Greek sources, is as- 
cribed to eastern Iran, it will be worth pausing to consider this 
scholar’s argument. ‘ i ~ ; 

The erroneous basis of H.H. Schmitt’s hypothesis is that of a 
pan-Iranian interpretation of Ariani which relies on W. Toma- 

= 


» epee 

+ | especially refer to the Barbarian peoples mentioned by Strabo Il 5, 32, This passage 
does not contradict the other one in the same book, where Strabo states that Ariana is well 
defined along three of its sides (II 1, 22) and clearly distinguished by its very 
to say, as though it were the name of only one people (II 1, 31). The translation 
(1969: 38) gives way to some ambiguities (ef. Gnoli 1987b: 518 m. 63) and the: 
ment (Aujac 1969: 114 n, 4) is erroneous. According to Aujac, Strabo’ 
race qui caractérisait I’Ariane’. On the contrary, it seems evi 
IS, 32, that Strabo was well aware of the various different 
4s he mentions elsewhere the Hapoxapiodbat, “Apazarol 2 
and much debated passage (see now Schober 1981: 156-83; 
between Seleucus I and Candragupta Maurya (XV 2, ! 
Those peoples, such as the “ApBtes, “Qpettar and 
“ast during his return by sea, also belonged to Ariana, 
Strabo refers to them in the aforementioned p 
“ho inhabited Ariana south of the mountains: 
neni, Mt SHO of Eratoshenes’ and Strabo's 
“sn Geography: Markwart 1901: 147 n. 18. 
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schek (1895b: 813) and Th. Néldeke (1887: 148); «« Arion» 
uralte ethnologische Bezeichnung, die wir 2.8. schon ist Cing 
Achamenideninschriften und Herodot kennen; und og jst a Aug 
bar, daB zur Perserzeit ganz Iran “Arierland” pion, oht 
Bezeichnung aber unter griechischer Herrschatt als Sami 
auf die éstlich von Medien und Persien gelegenen lina Nel, 
beschrankt worden ist, da man fiir die westlichen Proyj ane 
gige Namen kannte’ (H.H. Schmitt 19645977), 8). Bur. 
already seen what is the value of OP arya~ in the Achaeme® 
inscriptions and how the ethnicons “Apio. and “AptCavroi hee 
be understood in Herodotus (see above 20). As far as the Ould 
of H.H. Schmitt's reasoning is concerned, we haye hes! 
recall that Arachosia, Areia, Drangiana, for instance, Were like, to 
‘ giingige Namen’, though referring to regions included aie 
Ariana. There is therefore a lack of sound foundation A = 
hypothesis that in the Achaemenian age Iran as a Whole ie 
called ‘Arierland’ and that the ‘Aptavoi in a passage from the ex 
book of Strabo’s Geography were the Persians of the Achaemenian 
age. H.H. Schmitt (ibid. 80 n.) wrote: “Wenn Eratosthenes 4 
b. I 4, 9 (...) Inder und Arianer, Romer und Karthager ali 
bildete” Barbaren bezeichnet wegen ihrer ausgezeichneten Re. 
ungsformen, dann kann sich das nicht auf die abgefallenen 
inzen Ostirans beziehen, auch nicht auf die Parther, von deren 
erungsform Eratosthenes nicht viel erfahren haben kann. Mit 
voi miissen hier die Perser der Achi&menidenzeit gemeint 
But the point is that Strabo is not talking here about the 
ngsform’ of the Indians and of the Ariani. He is men- 
them only as doteioi Barbarians; only the Romans and the 
thaginians® are praised because of their political systems, as 
aris moditevopévor: ‘moAAods yap Kai tov “EAAjvev elvat 
Kal Tov PapBaépwv doteiovcs, KaSanep “Ivdodc Kai “Apia- 
7, &t1 58 Popaiove Kai Kapyndoviovg, oto Savpactas noAt- 
HEvoug’ (I 4, 9). oa ; 
_ Such a praise of the Romans’ and the Carthaginians’ inst 
S is altogether normal, whilst an appreciation of the inst 


* We remember that the Carthaginian Constitution was included § 
‘ (Aristotle, Politics 11 1272b-1273b). ~ 
Be pag Names and Apcious and for the various proposed eme 
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» Indians and of the Ariani ¥ 
an, Would go 
und rath 
er 


ons “ 5 
fans 19666 333), this quotation from Strabo makes Giage 
; grate jistinction between Indians and Ariani, on one mri ee 
ent Oe and Carthaginians on the other. These two Pi 
rome Pais probably been chosen in compliance with ~anle 
ion 


peor a ical symmetry, so as to include thi 
# ae and to the East of Greece. 
the go back, now, to the traces existing in Greek sources 


et us . ‘ , 
A traditional heritage of a ‘ Zoroastrian’ Ariana. 
of 


© Barbarians both to 


3. 


In the first book of the Bibliotheca Historica, Diodorus Si- 
ntions Zoroaster together with Zalmoxis and Moses, after 
talking about other legislators such as Menes ®, Minos and Ly- 
curgus. We have, therefore, a sort of a list of lawgivers, with the 
indication of the peoples to whom their work had been addressed. 
and of the deities under whose authority they had put their civiliz- 
ing message. Menes had spoken to the Egyptians on behalf of 
Hermes, that is Toth; Minos to the Cretans on behalf of Zeus; 
Lycurgus to the Lacaedemonians on behalf of Apollo; Diodorus 
goes on (I 94, 2) to say that something similar had happened 
amongst many other peoples: Zoroaster (Zathraustes) had given 
the Ariani his own laws, putting them under the authority of the 
Good Spirit; Zalmoxis to the Getae on behalf of their common 
goddess Hestia; Moses to the Jews on behalf of the god who is in- 
voked as Iao, that is, Yahweh: ‘mapa pév yap tots ’Apravoic 
Zu8puvetyy iotopodor tov GyaSdv Saipova npoonoujsacsar tods 
Vouovg adt@ diovan, mapa S& Toig Svopaopévors Fétarc twig dnada- 
variGovor ZéApoéw doattas thy Kowiy “Bottay, rapa 88 ols 
‘lovdaioig Mavoty tov “lad émuxadobpevov Seov"™. we Ne 
This passage is of the utmost importance for us and more 


culus me 


exclu * In the form Myeing instead of Mijvac, as we find in other 
jc.“ even on this ground the authorship of Hecataeus of Ab 
te © ef. Gnoli 1967: 54, on the whole matter. See 
4, 297 ' Clemen 1920: 28; Bidez and Cumont 1938; 11; 
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than once I have tried (1967: 59 f.; 1980: 14> | 
more accurate interpretation than that, ap 
ways erroneous, which we find in the ay 


n. 109) 
PTOXIMate 


thors 6 

Magi. There are several factors in it that deserve a) ting 
tion: the name of the Aryans (Apiavoic) and jr. Varionn atten, 
voic and "Apyiaonoic) '°; the characteristic forn Which . Peig, 
of Zoroaster appears (ZaSpavomv): the mention of Fe Name 
Spirit (dyaSév Saipova); the reference to the laws fen Jo0q 
that the lawgiver claims to have received from the Good, *SHoy.) 
reveal them to his people. I have dwelt on all the Nt ty 
where and it is not necessary to treat them again, It is eno Else. 

recall that the passage from Diodorus translated, with = 
terms, concepts of the Avestan tradition that are familiar t 
thus giving this evidence an altogether special value and hia 

The nominal form Zathraustes" itself shows that the ers 
source was not the usual one, the Magi, which Mostly gaye sd 
forms such as Zopoéorpnc, that probably derived from," 
*Zara.ustra— (Gershevitch 1964b: 38). There is no doubt that Dio. 
dorus hands down to us a form that is closer to the Avestan one 
On that matter, I. Gershevitch (ibid. 28 n. 49) Tightly noted that 
in our passage the Avestan name of the prophet is Teproduced as 
botn¢ and that therefore it is unlikely that we can trace it 
to a Magian source. Besides, the theme of the law (daita-) of 
a Mazda being revealed to the prophet through Vohu Manah 
1¢ Good Spirit: cf. Gnoli 1980: 145 n. 129) is far too well 
it is certainly in the background of what we are told by 


to» 
Ke, 
and j Yer ‘ 


in 
Li 
he Hen, ty 


Spi 
SC issues 
to 


Ority, 


far as Za9pavotns mapa toic “Apiavoicg is concerned, we are 
le to judge carefully his mention of the Ariani, It is not a 
reference to the Iranians, but it is, rather, a precise refer- 

to the Aryans of the airyd daijhavé, to the *Apiavoi of 
avi). We must remember that Diodorus Siculus mentions the 
ni in another passage (II 37, 6: FGrHist Il C 715: 608), 
ere the reference to the ogpayis of Ariana, as it has been de- 


© About these variants, of which the second is found in the Codex Vaticanus Graceus 
the 12th century (see Vogel 1888: XVI), ef. Gnoli 1967: 59 £3 1980: 143. 

On the name of the prophet see Gnoli 1980: 145 n. 127, and, in addition to the Pr 
1 rennet: ven there: Thieme 1981; Boyce 1982b: 183 f,; R. Sebmitt 1984 21; 


ns and Pirart 1988: 40. r te 


Wi 


piratosthenes in Strabo, is absolutely certain: “aig 4 

idee epiKerHEVas LOPAS: THY TE ERuddy Kat Baxtprayea on 
il 8S pravOv. Hynrotépag elvan tig Watniig (Gnotye tri be 
a 10V ys According to this testimony, which es Sede 59, i 
980 4 indika, the peoples who bordereq Upon Indi 0 Me- , 
gostten gouth, were Seythians, Bactrians and Ariani a, from " 

to - . \ 
Nort the passage from oa of the Bibliotheeg Historica, we 

n ‘ ny on Zoroast I coe te \ 

a precise testimony ¢ r placed in his historical en. \\ 


pave 4 it and in an ideological context which mirr 


‘OTs the Ay 
yiron For these reasons — we shall come back phn 


“ion. F to Diodorus’ 
tradi! jater — it seems evident that we have to trace it back asd 
source who wrote about oriental matters following upon ;, 
ythor Alex. 


uests in Asia, these having disclosed to the Hellenic 


an! fe wider and more direct knowledge of the Orient as far as 
or 
Re Indu: 


; the possi- 

"jty, in particular, of coming to know the Iranian plateau. Any- 

ee knew who the Ariani were. Whether we understand the 

ways sion mapa tots *Aptavotc as a reference to the Avestan 

Gs ne we read in it the influence of ZarathuStricism which 

Bf lated the prophet’s teaching in Airyana Vagjah (cf. Gershe- 

vitch 1964b: 28 n. 49), the sacred space in the centre of the world : 
_ which is the Zoroastrian version, as we have already seen, of a | 
traditional concept of Indo-Iranian cosmography — the Ariani of 

this passage by Diodorus were the eastern Airyas among whom, in 

the first half of the first millennium B.C., Zoroaster’s message had 

spread, first in its original form and then in the form that was 

typical of the great synthesis of the Younger Avesta !?. Therefore 


Proposed more than twenty years ago (1967: 59 f., 47 ff., where one can find 
the Aniaspae-Euergetai from Classical sources). As a matter of fact, 
been @ people of Ariana in any case, and rightly for this reason @  difficilior ( 
for Ariaspae) could have been substituted: by a lectio facilior (Atiani). 1 . 
hypothetical character of my proposal, which I have always pointed out (see ; 
'985b: 44). By means of a reading napa pév yap roig ‘Apyaoxois one would, in 
Mr passage the name of the Ariaspae, the Sistanic E 
Steat (Arrian, Anab, Ill 27, 4), frequently confused, in ! 
‘ Called Vulgate, also in Diodorus (XVII 81, 1), J 

‘th the name Arimaspi, the “One-eyed men” | 


o* £ 
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the reference to Zathraustes as the laweiver of the A 
further confirm that our interpretation is so far right 
have been a living tradition, at the same time both 2 ti 
and airya, in the central-eastern and south-eastern regi Orog he 
Iranian plateau towards the end of the Achaemenian Ons 

Going back to the problem oe ~ Beton for ou 
that it must certainly later than Alex 

cole East. F. Justi (1895: 384) was ee 
thought of Ctesias (see also Windischmann 1863: 45) pay 
wrong was E. Herzfeld (1947: 54, 669) when he thought Fs 
emy or Peripatos circles before Alexander's conquests. Ag rat 

to explain in an essay dealing specifically with the problem tri 
source of this passage by Diodorus (1967: 53-63), we can the 
between Megasthenes, as was Markwart’s opinion (1939. 23) mee 
precisely his Indika, and Hecataeus of Abdera and his Aigypt and 
as for instance J. Bidez and F. Cumont (1938: I 20; 11 39 Paka, 

gued!3. In favour of the first hypothesis there is among thie? x 

circumstance — as we have already seen — that the other Fe e 

to the Ariani in Diodorus goes back to Megasthenes’ Tiare 

favour of the second hypothesis there is the fact that paragraphs a 

and 95 belong to a section of Book I of the Bibliotheca Historieg 

which draws very largely upon Hecataeus’ Aigyptiaka. At all events, 

I do not think by any means that "Apiavi occurs in earlier 

thors than Nearchus of Crete (Daffina 1967: 31 n. 5), as quoted 

Strabo (XV 1, 25: FGHist Il B 133: 713 and ‘Kommentar’: 467) 

that "Apiavoi was an ethnicon known to the Greeks before the 

andrographers. 


Manj 
Ther 


e 


Petiog, the 
T passa 


BE, We 


4, 


Having reached this point, I think we are much nearer to be- 
ible to outline a plausible reconstruction of the prehistory or 
-history of the concept of Iran. ae 
o far we have tried to circumscribe, so to 


ra? 
k, the term 


and the Issedones (on the Arimaspi: Tomaschek 1888; Junge | 
n 1962; esp, 191; Bongard-Levin and Grantovskij 1981: 29, 
above 3 and, in addition to my remarks (1967: 53-63): B 
I Frei 1984: 15, 31 no, 22 and 23. On Megasthenes as 
Pancient India see the remarks made by Filliozat 1981: 10 
S 89. Soe also Derrett 1969; Schwarz 1970: 283 ff. 4 


7 . Satily ing 
1 OF “ad we could define as Trano-Aryans on Pap all 
pn wor" pynolinguistic analysis. As we can deduce SiS Of an 


ine gill yf Avestan geography, together with the evidence. gj 
: ersian inscriptions and Classical Ce given 


Sources and, of 


dy 
y the ‘ie other available evidence, though this is unfortunatel 
ours y fragmentary, the Aryans were a whole lot of Peoples 7 
seats an from the central-southern regions of the or 


bes youd had gradually expanded westward and 

f way as the Medes had called themselves 
we have seen — claimed arya 
Achae! riptions, even as early as Darius I, show 
theit myareness amongst them. 

* joweve Perit does not seem that in Achaemenian times such 
areness had given rise to a meaning of arya which was also 
Eel as well as cultural (in terms of language), religious (with 
E: 4 to the worship of Ahuramazda) and to some extent ethnic 
regi far as the definition of ¢iga was concerned). An Achaemenian 
is anam xsaga never existed. Nor is there any hint of such a pol- 
a meaning with the Parthians, nor did an Arsacid Aryaniahr 
ever exist. . : : : 

What we might still have to make clear, if ever, is whether we 
can find any trace amongst the Parthians of that value of arya 
which is at the same time ethnic and religio-cultural and which is 
present in different measure amongst the Medes and the Persians 
as well as in the Younger Avesta. This is the question we haye to 
answer: did the Parthians consider themselves as arya, even 
though in that sense which we have so far tried to reconstruct? Or 
did they represent a sort of break in that tradition which we can 
define as arya in the history of ancient Iran? Well, 1 think we 
have to reply that the Parthians did actually represent a break in 
the arya tradition, although in some more recent phases of their 
history they assimilated it in part, and although it is certainly not 
Possible to place them outside Zoroastrianism. 

In spite of the scarcity of available sources, I still think 
nificant that amongst the Parthians there is no trace of 
iy cwateness, just as there is no trace al 
ee awareness. As far as 1 know, 

‘ch could lead us to state that the P 


northward, 
“Aptot, the 
ancestry and 
an. increasing 
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It as if they belonged 
arya, or that they fel A 0 ss 
selves am sis heritage which they themselves defined ayy Mon 
and religio’ anes Zoroaster’s religion did not seem to ; e 
t of belonging to an ethnic ang 


Ural 
the 
ply , 


People, 


ould not cause surprise if one looks niet 
it 


is conclusion Ss 
__ geen ‘As a matter of fact, when we say Parthians w 
have to understand the (A)parmi, that is, the people of no 


© also 


mad} 
origin that in the first part of the 3rd century B.C. had ones 


) va (Will 1979: 301 ff.)'4: a people t 
a. a esac meen definable ethnic ae he ee 
(cf. Altheim and Stiehl 1970: 443 ff; Schippmann 1980; 15; Frye 
1984a: 206), about whom we have scarce and fragmentary infor. 
‘mation. Actually the name Dahi appears in various sources ang 
nt historical contexts, from Old Persian inscriptions (daha-) 
= Junge 1939: 54, 71 £.; Tarn 1951: 295 n. 7; Altheim and Stiehi 
70: 191) to the Avesta (*daha-) (cf. Bailey 1959: 109; 1979: 155; 
rényi 1980: 43 n. 123; Gnoli 1980: 75, 114 f.), and Classical 
: Ador, Adoa) (cf. Daffina 1967: 39 and n. 7). How- 
some specific interest for us, not so much for its 
nation (cf. above 31) as for the fact that, in a 
ed passage from the Frawardin Yast, it de- 
les that are clearly distinct from the ones properly de- 
is not only for this reason but also because the terri- 
they were connected are in quite a different area 
airyd daijhavo or Eratosthenes’ Ariana — that is, 
(Arrian, Anab. III 28, 8; cf. Junge 1939: 53 n. 
abo XI 9, 2; cf. Schippmann 1980: 15) and the 


both for some loan-words in Armenian, ‘deren Ebenbilder sonst 
bekannt sind” (Henning 1958: 93), and for the ‘nicht went 
* which occur in Manichaean Parthian (ibid. and ef. Henning 
the Parni are concerned Kawami (1987: 1) is wrong when he 
ountered living in Parthia (...) as vassals of the Achsemenids i= 
he (A)parni see now Lecog 1986. ‘ 


ee: oe 
- 
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east of the Caspian sea (Wolski 19 


th - 3 47: 24 er. 

epP® “4 39 n. 7) that we should have no difficulty in = oat | 
rs gia at least wipe re. foreign to what we tw ae i 
of the sfically eS Se lor asen Nor does it Seem inap, atin | 
3 ec! int out here that dasa in India jg opposed oe \ 
3 me sats is opposed to arya, as has already ae as i 
nate on 1969: 369, and, for Vedic dasyy-, 34g f. bie Pri \ 
(pene gga: 20-26; and esp. Parpola 1988: 223 ff. 999, gp a 

jno zs 
gent! : 
ffs a take into account the Iranian Aryas as we have tried. to 

I 


m from an ethnic and geographic point 
define of the Irano-Aryans, we can state that the Parni were 

we ryas than the Alans (< *Aryana-)1s Must have een 
ee ethnicon of the latter must not deceive us pies * 


fact nfuse etymology with history. The Trania; 

must a a B.C. must be considered from a pA. 
the ve of view, which should lead us to draw a sharp distine- 
al a tween the Avestan people and their northward and west- 
es ranches and the northeastern nomadic populations whom 
war fine, as far as we know, Irano—Aryan. 


of view, namely 


we can de 


5. 


Before going any further, we must correct an opinion which, 
although it is too simplistic and substantially wrong, is fairly wide- 
spread, According to this opinion, the Parthian period is often 
considered as a kind of interruption in a linear and abstract pro- 
cess which is the national history of Iran. It is thought of as an 
epoch marked esclusively by a cultural syncretism dominated by 


'S But see the remarks made by Gershevitch (1955: 486), who refers to the possibility 
that “the tribal name Alani = Arydna reflects a connexion of the tribe with inhabitants, or 
former inhabitants of Aryana Vaéjah’. This opinion is founded on the identification of Ai- 
‘yana Vagjah with Chorasmia: ‘In their seats around the Lake Aral (ef. Junge, Saka-Studien; 
bio, Beiheft XLI, N. F., Heft 28 (1939), p. 77), the Alani were in contact with Chorasmiay 


& with at least the northern fringe of the country which once was Aryana 


ch writes also: ‘One cannot, of course, identify the Alani with the 
For th ccepts the view, as we do, that the latter were the speakers of Avestan’ (i 
a ns name of the Alans see also Humbach 1969 (on the presumed xs 
jereseating Olr. aryandm = ‘die edlen’ ibid: 35; of. Davary 1982: 

® 15). For the Ossetic name of the Ossetes, Ir, Iron 
See Abaev 1958: 545 £, of. the remarks made b 
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religious eclecticism and political fo 


‘ ida} 
er the revival of an imperia) sth, 


Hellenism, and by Fe 
sch did not so mucl : r r “be 

nigra oe votitical ideology which was far removed from that sn 

! idea, ioe Se and strongly conditioned by W estern, taints 
Sees elements. Such an opinion is erroneous, not in 56 py. 
} t . sound arguments, but by 
Sel by serious and sound > SUt because » 
i} it is not y Se jit 
' 244 


AS oli 1980: 219 ff; Frye . 
is one-sided and sin eral a multi-faceted and 
ff). It <n =< thanks to which the Parthians chee 
=e right, Tike the Achaemenians and rt Sassanians, Within 
the history of Iranism, although, of course, with their own charac. 
i anit investigation of this subject, which is fundamenta, 
er h, means dealing, although in broad outline, With 
the relationship between Arsacids and Achaemenians, the Par. 
thians’ place in Iranian national history, and the relationship be- 
Arsacids and Sassanians. 
oye have stated that the Parthians Tepresented a ‘break? in 
the tradition that we have defined as strictly ‘Aryan *, and this jg 
true. That does not mean, however, that they did not Contribute, 
in their own way, to the development of Iranism and Zoroastrian 
religion too. On the contrary, they were actually the bridge that 
linked Achaemenian Iran to Sassanian Iran. The gloomy image of 
‘the Parthian period during which the entire Persian empire was 
vided among the ‘kings of the peoples’!® as a result of the 
s done by the cursed Alexander, is only a mere topos of 
pre against their hated predecessors. 
actual fact, we can certainly say that the Parni adopted 
religion (Unvala 1925; Widengren 1955: 88-113; 1960a: 
d illemin 1962: 224-76; Widengren 1965: 
1979: 81; Duchesne-Guillemin 1983) and culture of 
in the same way as they adopted its language. At the 
Iranian world was progressively being conquered 
the Ariak kings (*Arsacids’)7 — originally Parni 
me confused with the population of Parthia 


msar-ndme: ed. Minovi 1932: 3. 16) or the kadag-xwadayin of 
1985e: 330 n. 19; Wiesehdfer 1986a: 177 £. n. 6). 
see now the discussion in Bivar 1983: 28 ff; Le 
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alled * Parthians’ 
were called there came a 
j the’ efor quration of the Dahi conquerors and of inc bien 
we of ace! convention, we understood by “Tranism? th, Sscend- 
oF ip, bY of the Iranian world of the vast plates, uz 
gat { culture ted Wer Plateau. that had 
Hot A ert PO Cy ee et ten, We: eae 
wed) ecess 08 al ‘Tranization of the Parthians, that is ses 
fine chs P arsacids. peas Diesy that, a Process: it ‘a 
parti” gually and was most likely marked both by a woe 
oped go which induced the former nomads to take up the aa 
onde toms of the sedentary inhabitants, and bya conscious 7 
and “*rogramme which ted the Arsacids to accept the heritage of 
ii jchaemenians so as to legitimize a authority (Wolski 1966) 
the indeed, to become more and more ‘Iranian’. We can single 
and, ! z i i = 
an Ot the main steps of this process: the appearance of the 
out to Achaemenian origins probably advanced by the . 
claim Pears i i 
at the very beginning of fee ee db is suggested by recent re- 
earch (Harmatta 1981b: n. 4; Wieseh6fer 1986a: 177 f; cf. 


Metzler 1977: 137 etc.; Wolski [see below); the adoption by the 
Parthian sovereigns of the Achaemenian title of “King of Kings’, 
that was not constantly in use at first, and then almost 

used after 38 B.C. (Neusner 1963: 47; Frye 1964: 44)"8: the pro- 
gressive substitution of Greek with Parthian on coins beginning 
from the reign of Vologeses I (51-58 A.D.) (Henning 1958: 40)19: 
the intervention of a sovereign, WalaS the Arsacid — a Vologeses 
that it is hard to identify, of the first or second century A.D. — 
(Boyce 1979: 94; Duchesne—Guillemin 1983: 867; Frye 1984a: 
231)?°, in the effort to preserve the Avesta and the Zand, in writ- 
ten or oral tradition (DkM 412. 5-11; cf. Bailey 1943: 156 f., 218 
{; Zaehner 1955: 8, 31 f.). 


‘* The date of the adoption of the title by Mithradates Il can be fixed with 
aiden ‘o 109 B.C.: Sellwood 1983a: 285, who refers to Minns 1915: 
te 214, But Harmatta (1981b: 202; ef. 198le: 223 f,) has recently proposed 
Se an inscription of Mithradates I, ca 171 — 139/138 B.C., on L 
1983 ag (Elymais), for which see Vanden Berghe 1963; De Waele 1975: 61; ; 

‘S120 £5 Vanden Berghe and Schippmann 1985: 33-38. 


20 =< eee 8 
Voise 1a emifcaton of this sovereign with Vologe es | 
| “9. For the Middle Persian name Wala 
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teh é* (Walser 1984, 73 
he *philhellenic* ( Sid 
To what extent ¢ 


Area 
4 Henism’ (cf Rdg “ids 
‘resistance to Hel dy } 9% 
contributed to the | J point, but i is certain that an Irantay, 
oat an 1977) already took shape under the pa.” ™ 


: P the Arsacid period 
: 7) and by the end of ¢ dit 
(Frye 1984a: 24 


struct a homogeneo: More 
i it is possible to reconstruct 3 BENCOUS syster, 
h 


he link 
but also 
Well ag 
@ 1983. 
Versions 


< ition not only in foreign policy 
with ery sae ideology were Sete ay 
—— political and religious life (Dabrow, 
‘And it is in just such a context that one of the 
_ -cins of Parthian power is set in Classical sources 
ee 1957; 1959; 1962; 1974; 1976; 1979a; 1979b; and of ay 
theim and Stich! 1970: 443-67), in the fragments of Arrian’s Par- 
ee jus and Syncellus (Wolski 1974: 171 f.)21, the Pro- 
= ze dance of the two brothers Arsaces and Tiridates 
7 £ Artaxerxes Il, and likewise Artabanus II’s anti-Roman terri- 
: claims on lands which had previously belonged to Cyrus 
; ee (Tacitus, Ann. VI 31, 1), are to be explained ag es. 
ats of a new political ideology which legitimized the 
‘the Arsacid dynasty by means of an anti-Seleucid revo}. 
y promoted by Iranian princes who were de- 
n the Achaemenians??. The other handed down by 
1-3) and Pompeius Trogus in Justin’s epitome (XLI 
e legitimacy of the Arsacids on the Parni in- 


factors tend to confirm, then, that a change 
political ideology, with a trend which has 
fe or less appropriately, as ‘neo-Iranistic’ (cf. 
cf. 1981: 190 f.); and, in fact, it is not pos- 
tance it had, more or less at the turn of 
of Iranism (Gnoli 1987a: 84). For this 
that lead us to interpret, in some ways, 
n the Arsacids to the Sassanians as being 
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nd which cons; 
nis 
Tather than <a 


them (cf : 
ow ain continuity between Arsacids and S 
«nr 2 certain : 
Q W of its j “ 
anti ete Awolski 1969; Wiesehdfer 1986a). Altiougs, een 
justific innot consider the Arsacids as sy rters of an “a 
inst “" jc politico-cultural ideology (cf. Schippmann 19go. Tea 
pellem" ertheless admit that in the last two centuries of the Par- 
must ee od there took place an Iranian revival which grew in- 
thian until it took on a more and more definite shape 
singly 4 5 1987a: 8 : under 
crea! (Gnoli 1987a: 85). Even the anti-Roman land 
¢ Ardaxsir I or Sabuhr II, reported by Herodian (VI 24 
jms © : : F : 
assis Dio (LXXX 4, 1; ed. Boissevain 1991- 475) and Am- 
a Marcellinus (XVII 5, 5), seem to have their Parthian ante- 
ts 24. . f ‘ 
Saket) we cannot get rid of the impression that the advent 
f the Sassanians represented in actual fact an age which broke 
ein the past and introduced new trends in the history of Iranism. 
The change of dynasty, that was barely noticed by the Roman his- 
torians, was not only a political event, but, as A. Christensen 
(1944: 97) rightly wrote, marked the appearance of a new spirit in 
the Iranian empire which was evident in the trend towards politi- 
cal centralization and the progressive establishment of a State 
church. If such an interpretation as this is undoubtedly somewhat 
schematic and fails to give full insight into all the aspects of an 
extremely complex historical process, it remains, however, substan- 
tally valid in outline. We can certainly state, then, that under the 
last Arsacid rulers an Iranian revival took shape, but we h 


7” * Gage 1964: 120-21, 296 ff; Alfoldy 1971; Cl 
, a 


4 sp. 1986a: 179, 181. See also Ziegler 1964: 141 f. 
The oj. Vo'ski 1966: 72, but see Kettenhofen 1984, who 

i eee (ibid. 188 n, 51) to a statement, otherwi 
se cading, in my opinion. Cf. on the entire quest 
Orisa, Mettions the ancestors, ahénagan, of the G 
Pion, they mean the Achaemenians. “4 
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pages — that under the Sassanians +; 
of the new dynasty, this a from Le 
as we might Say, a definite step fony. if 
our main subject here, namely, 
Actually, as we shall see, one of r¢ 
Tranism was precisely the fact that an m ves AS 
whilst the Arsacids, heirs of the Parni congue N° Atyan 
adopted the religion, habits and customs ee had in ting! 
without feeling any explicit link to an ‘Aryan’ ae tea 
2 ze ition. uy, 
ians founded a new political, cultural and religiou: a Ns 
was built around the idea of ‘Aryanism’, | nevis ee that 
been said so far can easily explain why neither an Ar seswhat has 
Sahan sah Aryan ever existed in Arsacid times. mee Nor a 
have a Sassanian origin. Even when they established eh Concepts 
with an Achaemenian tradition, though vague and little : Se 
them, the Parthians did not have sources from which ice aig 
draw inspiration to revive such concepts. They adopted. Fi 
ter of fact, the Achaemenian title of ‘King of Kings’ byt” 
Achaemenians, as we have seen, though to some extent sseiiiree 
belonging to an arya ciga, never knew an *aryanam xsaga ie 
neyer proclaimed themselves *xSdyaSya xsa@yaSyanam aryanam da. 
hyiinim. The Arsacids, moreover, had little to do, as regards their 
with the Avestan airyd daijhavo or with the Ariana of the 
istorians and geographers. This is not the case of the 
1 people of Fars, if our reconstruction is valid (see below 


he Very 


W>char. y 

ard Preey tC tetisticg wining 
‘s cisely yy * taki 

» the ap wath Ng, 

the origin of the idea rf and tg 

of Tp 

Qn, 


cts of g 


e do not know whether a historical memory of their 
an’ origins had been handed down to the Persians of 

period. However, everything gives reason to believe 
memory, at least a very faint one, must have existed. 
s, with the Sassanians a national ‘Aryan’ awareness 
have been reborn and reinvigorated. We must try to ex 
‘then, how such a phenomenon could have originated. Be- 
on, though, we shall have to deal with two issues, even 
general fashion: the place that Achaemenians, Arsacids 
ans had in Iranian national history and the role of 
in the Parthian period. «7 


6 


edes and the Achaemenians P 
pat the oem history is a well ikhowe tare absent 
ania” 11920 § 12) and A. Christensen (1934: pete both 
fro” aideke ‘ (cf. Yarshater 1983a: 366, 388 f.), have a 152), 
7h sae tification of the Achaemenians with th wen atten 
e iden 1924), lacks sound evi ‘4 Kayanids, 
oft by J. Hertel ( : d ny evidence (Christensen 
He" ested nd so does the identification of Darius Ts f 
mous protector of Zoroaster (cf. Henning pr 
with th hich E- Herzfeld (19306; 1947: esp. 67 ff.) is one ote 
29). of n upholders. Just like E. Yarshater (1983a: 439), 7 ade 
pest ,now believe that the Zoroastrian tradition had evolved carl 
«jnclined to prior to the rise of Cyrus, so that the advent of the 
en =A was neither reflected in it nor did it affect that tra- 
Achaerne one same time there is evidence for the presence 
gition os Iranians of Achaemenian times of a number of per- 
such as Yama (Yima, Jam), Yamakka (*Yamaka) and 
(Yima.xsaéta—, JamSid) (Maythofer 1973: 250, Hinz 
sa: 273), Zamasba (Jamaspa) (Mayrthofer 1973: 253; Hinz 
ea 143) and Narisanka (Nairy0.sayha) (Mayrhofer 1973: 211; 
aS 174; Gershevitch 1969a: 212 ff.), in the Elamite tab- 
ss found at Persepolis (Benveniste 1966: 89 f., 96, 99; Boyce : 
1982b: 18, 140, 144). There is also evidence for the name of the 
usurper of the throne after Cambyses (Yarshater 1983a: 388): 
Spevdadarns (Spantodata, Esfandyar) (Mayrhofer 1977: 76 f. no. 
298) according to Ctesias (Persika 10: Konig 1972: 6, 60 ff.). All 
this is evidence that the heritage of legends and traditions was : 
present in Achaemenian Fars; this presence is to be explained = a8 0 
Yarshater (1983a: 440) does — by the fact that there must have 
been a pan-Iranian fund of myths and legends which 1 
herited from more ancient times when the Aryans had n 
split into western and eastern Iranians. Rather than 
age of the steppes, we must think, this time” 
(1983a: 388), of a period when the Avestan 
ie daijhavé, that is, in the central re} 
cau. 


sonal names 
yamaksedda 


In his excellent essay on Irania 
ase: more than once, Yarshater, 
Omer studies (1971), has shed light 
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Achaemenians. Wh 
Nat the history 
submer; : ALY achiever, hou erode 
‘ged is i 
traditi 1 puzzling enough; that they shou) ‘a 

on collected and recorded by the Sasa eta * 

“4sania 


to 
he Acha eMsely, 
4 aeMeCnIans Ves 
and demands explanation. No deliberate ans, is ‘ Ori 


“This historical amnesia — continues Yarshater 


cf. also 1976: 49 f.) — could have developed only 


(ibid. 389 ¢. 
times. Achaemenian court records we 


Te dispersed dite 
appeared after Alexander. Cuneiform and Elamite alpha be 
into disuse and records in those scripts became unintelligible oe 
ing the long expanse of Parthian tule, while the Iranian legendia : 
history, as developed in the east, was being cultivated by Battie! 
princes and their vassal courts, the historical events of the west 
id south gradually faded from memory. Thus eventually the east- 
epic tradition became that of the nation, providing a historical 
re with which all Iranians could identify’. 
Therefore, contrary to the opinion of M. Boyce (1954: 49 ff. 
1955: 474; 1983: 1161), we must believe that the legends of the 
yanids were not confined to the eastern regions until the Sassan- 
ans decided to include them in a ‘national’ history, bu 
le contrary, they ‘spread to the south and west 
mes and absorbed or replaced local legends’ (Y 
0; cf. Wiesehdfer 1986a: 181 n. 30). : 
But if the fate of the Achaemenians was « 
one, that which befell the Arsacids was not 


either. It is true that they represented the t 
a 


**'T, ©, that of the Medes and that of the Ach 
** Yarshater (1983a; 389 n. 6) quotes al-Tabari, Hamza | 
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after the PiSdadians and the Ka 


sion by arshater 19834: 366), but their Place in histo: 

gil asst eater limited, and their memory has been shee 2 

at speaks In all Islamic sources the account of the A —o 

a ot th and Ferdowsi states that he has heard aly ale 
ty 


- fs eir history to a mere tw i 
jp % confining their © : y enty lines. They were 
y better by Hamza or in the Tan. 


yen if, as is well known, so 
mg 473)  ieaioie stories of the nati 
mirror’ aie 1983a: 458 ff., 476). 

Soe it is true, on the one hand, that the historic 

i 3 heritage was in part added to and became more diffused 
gene thian age as well, on the other hand it is equally true 
in the Jranian national history is mainly a mirror of Sassanian 
that he The Sassanian outlook and way of life are Present in it 
ee the Sassanian institutions. The image of kingship and 
Bei nalistic spirit that are typical of the Sassanian age have 
a nee whole national history (Yarshater 1983: 402-11). 
ase much they have been placed in a setting that abounds in 
Bacal and moralizing elements, the only exception regarding 
ArdaxSir, the Sassanians are the only historical dynasty that has a 
significant place in the national history. Moreover, the Sassanian 
tradition of Iranian ancient history ‘shows itself to be a direct de- 
velopment of the traditions recorded by the Avestan people” (Yar- 
shater 1983a: 416 and 476). 

This latter observation is of the utmost importance. On the 
one hand the whole national history bears a very strong Sassanian 
mark; on the other, as far as what we could define as an ideology 
of ‘Aryanism’ is concerned, the Parthians were certainly not the 
link between Achaemenians and Sassanians. On the contrary, it 
seems that in all probability such a link never existed, apart from 
“ vague and uncertain memory of the glorious Achae 
Which was also present among the Arsacids themselves. 
or less marked absence of Achaemenians and Arsacids in 
petonal history reveals, on the contrary, the exi 
ae Which from the Avestan traditions, 
y nders all the way down to the 


“dgird TH, the last Sassanian king, 
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“Aryanism” in @ more or less direct way. But we shal) Come 4 
to this issue. nek 


7. 


memory, however vague, of the Ag). 

. oo aay anyway during the Parthian period ne 
some extent, must have been less vague in Fars, the cradle ok to 
ancient dynasty, where the imposing ruins of Persepolis and Py the 
gadae, although they did not come within the context of a “5 
historical awareness, that was largely lost, “would have been Teal 
RN. Frye rightly writes (1983b: 116)—a standing reminder of th 
past glory of the area’. Paradoxically, then, it must have been the 
Greek conquerors themselves who kept alive the memory of Acha : 
menian grandeur. Alexander himself, on the other hand, had hat 
to mix his blood with that of the last Darius and in the leo 
that transfigured him, as recorded by Pseudo—Callisthenes, Eee 
dowsi and Nezami, he became a prophet and an Iranian hero 27 
quite different from the image, of Zoroastrian origin, of the curse 
destroyer of the fire altars and of the Avesta, slaughterer of the 
royal family, of the Magi and of the Grandees of the empire, 
which the tradition of the Zoroastrian mowbeds has ensured for 
pos (Abel 1966: 120 f.; Gnoli 1971: 223, 241). It was only 
and negative image diffused in the Zoroastrian tradition 
prevented Alexander from having his place in the 

g (Néldeke 1920: § 15; Yarshater 1983a: 472). 


Nian 


and see also Néldeke 1920: § 15; Bickerman 1966: 115; Yarshater 
6, 524 f.; 19834: 472; Wiesehéfer 1986a: 181. Noldeke has shown that the 
the Great in the Iranian tradition depended upon the adaptation of the 
Ci nes, translated into Middle-Persian more or less towards the 
‘era, It is noteworthy and certainly not due to mere chance that the 
in Iran had as its parallel the imitatio Alexandri in Rome (see 
73, and the discussion following my contribution in La Persia nel 
"as the Iranian demonization of Alexander is concerned — which prob- 
times, as the Arabo-Islamic sources suggest (cf. Wiesehdfer 1986s: 
solution is still open, because of the scarcity of Parthian sources. 10 
to reconstruct, hypothetically, two different traditions: one politi 

religious, or Zoroastrian, Probably these two different traditions 


_: 
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ell known it is the numismatie Sources 6 
AS a parthian times that have offered quite 
pocld . ‘he reconstruction of an Achaemenian co 
ens if the Persian eS, In fact, they show how, fr 
gadle wards (Bickerman 1966: 105; Sellwood 19838). tout 4 
pC Vin some degree of autonomy, in the heart of Fars, es 
leds | which, because their legends were in Aramaic mane 
ing uid not be used outside Fars (Newell 1938: 106: ean 
reeks “6. 105). They are the Frataraka, prtrk’ zy ‘Thy’ Hi a 
man CLXXXI; Alram 1986: 162 ff.). These Coins are interes 
‘ae mber of reasons *®: for the iconographic motives. whice 


ra and which gi ai 
fo recurrent oD them Bive reason for thinkin 


are ™ ked to the Zoroastrian tradition (Duchesn: Pp. a 
cult lin! and for some names of princes such Ss beh send e 


ay ‘rthstr, d'ryw, mnétry, (Alram 1986: 162-86) which were 
to bear the title of Sah (MLK’), “king” (Frye 1984a: 16, 
under the authority, more or less formal according to the 


And it is interesting to note how the first two names (see ae 


tives on Persis coinage is undeniable (Altheim 1943: 31; Yarshater 
1971; 519; Frye 1984a: 272), it is equally clear that a name such 
as Man(ii)cihr (Justi 1895: 191 ff.; Mayrhofer 1977: 61 no. 219) 
belongs to the national epic tradition. In particular, it is precisely 


*5 Cf. Henning 1958: 25; Naster 1968; 1970; It6 1976; Sellwood 1983b: 300, 317; Frye 
1984: 114, 159, 165, 171, 271 ff; Wiesehofer 1986a: 178; 1988. For the so-called *Fratadara 
temple’ cf. Schippmann 1971: 177-85; Boyce 197d: 460; 1979: $9, For the reading of the 
lille (frétadara instead of frataraka) cf. Herafeld 1924; 1, Glossar 235, and for other historical 
‘nlerpretations cf. Altheim and Stiehl, 1970: $04 f., 579 ff. In favour of the reading frataraka, 
Also accepted by Altheim and Stiehl, there is the comparison proposed by F.C. ; 
Lidzbarski 1908: 213 n. 2) with the title attested in Aramaic papyri from Achaemenian t 
found in Egypt; and cf. also Eilers 1940: 119-20; R. Schmitt 1987¢: 149. The 
dara, supported by several scholars, besides Herzfeld, such as for instance Nyberg 
and Wikander (1946: 15 ff.), is erroneous and the relative interpretation 


des : : RR 

we or “Feuerpriester’, seems scarcely convincing for ety 
29 4 : 

shemativg ans the other possible name common to the trac 


(1986, i form for Kawdd (so also Sellwood 1983b: 305), dis 
', nos. 608-17) and it is uncertain anyway (cf. Frye 
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of this last name among the shahs of Pergi 
resence : our study, at leas Siw 
the p! importance for © Ys at least as ‘ hich, 


could be of some dence — in favour of an ‘Aryan? : hie 
2 re-Sassanian and proto-Sassanjan w they 

rulers of P! i : AIAN Bane Ness 
Be ace Persid kings with this name (Alram jog¢. . 
se 627-28 182 nos. 634-40, 183 f. nos. 642 46) who te 80 fy 
nos. t Ardaxsir, and another sovereign, King of ed ig 


t A 
Se eeccirce 1971; 733) in Fars, a contemporary of 4, US 
(cf. by whom he was dethroned and killed 3°, © first 


aeete son of Erét - in the Frawardin Yast (y;, 
Manustithra son of Airyava — is a central figure of Avestan 
som and of the national epic tradition (Windischmann 1863 


13, 131) 
Aryan. 
Christensen 1928: 22 ff.), in which he appears as a legendary ee 
King of Iran, (Christensen 1931: 49 f. etc; Nyberg 1938, ‘950 
Boyce 1975b: 104 f.), the first of the ‘Ailanis’, between the Pisdad. 
jans and the Kayanids (Yarshater 1983a: 434), defender of the Tra : 
sae toninst the Turanians, who are lead by Alrasiyab. Hig nav” 
‘from the race of Manu’, contains a reference to a Mythical 
Indo-Iranian figure, Manu son of Vivasvant (Christensen 1934- 3 
f, 44), and the name of his ancestor, Airyava, must probably be 
explained as ‘helper of the Aryans’, airya+*ava— (Bartholomae 
1904: 199), whilst Eréé (Er < Airya + @ of the oblique case + 4 
therefore Iraj would derive from the name of the eponymous 
; *31, Now, Eréé (*Airyaééa), Tid (*Tir(a)éa) and Sarm 
Pahlavi tradition the three sons of Fréd6n (Thraétao- 
whom the world was divided *? — corresponding to 
Salm in the Sahndéme — and Mani&tihr descends 
onymous hero of the Iranians, Eréé, of whom he is 
and he is the rival of the Turanian hero par excel- 
(Franrasyan). Moreover, the priestly tradition, be- 
of him an ‘Urkénig’, also made him the ‘Urvater 


nies of al-Tabari, Ibn al-Afir, and for the Nikdya see Widengren 
. For the Nihdya, in particular, see Grignaschi 1969, 1973. 

n 1928: 23 and n. 2, where he modifies the explanations that he pre 
3). See, however, Utas 1983: 265, who maintains the equivalence 


son in three parts of the world and on the several hypothess 43° 
by Christensen (1928: 20-25), Molé (1952; 1953). (1968: 
f and n. 168, ota t 
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egeschiiechter’ (Christensen 1916: 69 
jet ape 7 Sagestan link his figure with Sistan (4g 
d ania” 563, 265 f.): a link that seems to be cong; S 8: 
9 3: alee gistan (ed. Bahar 1935; 6; transl, rmed al; 
the ee imagine, Lig He the recurrence 
girictl og legendary Manuscithra among the naines of th 

n some way based on a certaj © Persid 


nan important means of transmission, 
pave “ aa the Fars of the Achaemenian aq, 

ae Nairyo.sayha and Jamaspa, the Pars of the P. 
names : transmitted the name Manu&éithra to us. Can we ‘ar~ 
tian ‘ ‘as evidence of the presence in Persis of an “ Avesta-Sehte* 
sider vachaemenian times onward? Should we think so, K. Hoff. 
from ‘5 thesis (1979), which is, in. reality, based on other — 
mann (see above 94), would acquire a further degree of likelihood, 
ae events, What we have seen so far strengthens the hypothesis 
a ; there having been atyoncesan ‘Aryan’ and a ‘Zoroastrian’ 
awareness iN Fars from the first half of the Ist millennium B.C. 
and nothing, to the best of our knowledge, is against the hypo- 
thesis of a sort of continuity of such a tradition even in Seleucid 
and Parthian times. 

As regards the tradition of the Arsacid Avesta and the figure 
of Wala8 7 A8akanan who, according to Book IV of the Denkard 
(see above 117), saw to it that the religious texts were preserved 
and transmitted (he was a Vologeses who was certainly not for- 
eign to the spirit of the ‘Iranian revival’ of the second Parthian 
period), we do not know if they had a particular link with Fars. 
We know, however, that in Staxr, the centre of Sassanian power 3, 
an earlier Achaemenian tradition had in all probability been 
handed down the cult of a warrior goddess, closely connected with 
kingship, who seems to have assumed in Iranian guise the charac: 
teristic and multi-faceted traits of a Near-Bastern “Great God- 


ge transmitted the 


» For the main sources on Staxr: Schippmann 1971: 200/ff= Oni the” pains 


s 
‘ing ot the Sassanian dynasty: Chaumont 1958; 1959; 19643. On the 2 
Sivan the different roles of the shrines of Siz in Azerbaijan + 
ifferen 
and F; * sacerdotal classes, cf. the remarks made 


TYE (1962: 219, 285), 
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Elamite Nana (Gnoli 1971; 24¢ ,, 

a oat ft; 1985b: 70 £.)°4. And thn font 
‘restorer’ of the Goog Re. 
oes if of the 3rd century was to bear, gj = 
Sete Sora ey A se of Ceremonies and Lord of the Fite . 
Staxr, ‘of Anahid-Ardaxéir and of Lady Anahid E sthly twhy on 
nh : rihsir Wonhyt ZY ML'T’ ‘dwynpt W p'thi'y (KKZ 8, fri 
ye 3 Walburg 1982: 103 f.). He was, then, ‘i. 


‘Rm 25; ef. Mosig- ! ' 
e fit Sassanians of Arsacid times (Christensen 1944: 95 ff), the 


< le destined to house the bloody offering, 
a tae such as Ardaxéir I (Néldeke 1879: 17) 2 
Sabuhr II (Labourt 1904: 71 n. 2; Gnoli 1974a: 33; see also Wiess. 
ner 1967: 203 f. and n. 7), of which al-Tabari and the Acts of the 
Martyrs speak. We can then think, perhaps, of the temple me 
Staxr as the source and the centre of what we could define as the 
Sassanian synthesis of the Aryan and Zoroastrian tradition: a mix. 
ture of heterogeneous elements, echoes of the remote Achaemenian 
past or parts of a living priestly tradition which was the Principal 
“Ieitmotiv’ of that synthesis where, as we shall see, the idea of 
Tran was forged. 


dess’, an Assyrian I8t 
1974a: 32 Mf; 1980: 216, 221 fh} 
the Great Priest Kerdér, the fanatic 


and har oer ind discussionraivil 
Boyce 19854/p qn See HOW the entry “ Anahi in Bl 
See above — (‘Atdwistir Anahid* and ‘Anaitis’, accord 
it n, 39), Chaumont 1985 (‘The cult and its dif 
°° also Chaumont 1965, ms 


ee Oe Sie ae ee ee See 


CHAPTER Vv 


THE SASSANIANS AND THE BIRTH OF 4 
RAN 


Ly 


The titles of the Sassanian SOverei p 
of the preceding Iranian dynasties 1, ‘oa af tied hae he s- 
teristic features is the title Sahan sah Eran, in Middle Peweatd 
responding to the Parthian Sahan sa Aryan and to the’ tbeag 
Baoiteds Baotkéwv *Apiavay (cf. Gignoux 1972a: 18, 28, 47, 57: 
Maricq 1958: 305). This title has no Parthian precedents: Goo. : 
schmid, Markwart and Herzfeld, who thought it existed in the - 
Arsacid period, were totally misled in their interpretation by the 
wrong reading of an inscription on a drachma of the reign of - 
Gotarzes II (see above 103). )/ 7 ates nn 

Thus, in Sassanian inscriptions, ] 
terms that are used with a markedly ¢ 
raises a question as to the origins 


pets 
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ti Sassanian era may, 
j # a ee light on some aspects of ht bing 
are useful in of pre-Islamic Iran which aye he uy, 
j Be or at times overlooked, in view, ont 
jan title we note @ Usage of the jg the 
extent similar to the more modern Usage ms 
to reach, with a fair degree of : 2 e 
% t; we must admit that the idea of uh ths 


unchanging equivalence of 


Bree Misensen 1933: 23% Frye 1962 2 £5 Bilers 1982: g yy 2 
Isp 
roneous. 


to reason, the historical developme. 
_ Actually, ae is multi-faceted and coniplen seas 
which =eRe work out its different phases and put it in its right 
ive. We shall try to do this, though only in Part, p 

- particular attention to Baoweds Pacthéwv, both *Apiavéy, 
oe I onwards, and ‘Apiav@v kai ’Avapiavev, from 
wards, and taking into consideration that the 
and not only the royal ones, make extensive use of th 
Eran, which is present also in the personal names, like 
Erin-Guinasp, Eran-xrad, Erbed (Gignoux 1986b: 79 f 
cf. 1987a: 295). High officers, dignitaries and off 

civil and military administration, are called 
(Christensen 1944: 123, 518 ff.), a sort of Pa ma 
Eran-hambaragbed (ibid. 108, 215), the Superinten 
houses, Eran-dibirbed (ibid. 99, 134), the Head 
cracy, Eran-drusthed (ibid. 396, 421; cf. G. Hoffm: 
97), the Court Surgeon, Eran-spahbed (Christensen } 

370, 519 ff.; cf. Néldeke 1878: 61), the Marshal of t 
this, similarly to what we have noted about th 
pn ‘ah Eran, has not Precédents, to the best of « 
mn Putas oe BE there is no reliable 

id Cransahr, i 
pire: and we have no ince the naa aa 
Menian *aryang x an agi 
aryandm ySaSram 

Arsacid title guen. ¢ ee reconstructed by — 
Ge aie i t ag : Sah Aryan fro 
» 103 f, 113, 120), 


a 
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the contrary, only too Clear, if we ‘ 
at the widespread use of the name Eran j 

, lose Hf rai of the new State and its g ete a 
offic? gsanian phenomenon since the very 
“dl fran even became part of com : 
dynasty: context where, as we shall see, some: : 
010 teuis values revived — or there was an ; 
af bit the place-names from the $ Pe 
them™- ran, like Eraniahr—Sabuhr 
am’ 1901: 145; Herafeld 1910; 1 

A arkwart 1931: 96 ff.; Christensen 
369 1954: 29) or Eran-asan—kar-Kawa 
+ Deisse 10 
of. MY -Kawad (G. Hoffmann 1§ 
ran “ft n. 2; P. Schwartz 1929: 


It js, 


ae 1975: 11; ef. Husraw ud 
punt (Le Strange 1905: 


|. noint of view is Eran—xwai 
- He ot name of the city 
7 Eran, § 48, was founded " 
(Eran-xwarrah-kard-Sabuhr) a 
was founded by Sabuhr 1 
f.) there recurs in fact the t 
siderable importance becaus 
founding or refounding of 
That notion was certainly n 
shall see — of the Av. 
‘Aryan’ (airyana-) or * 
the meaning of the P 
gical context that is 
kingship in the Sassani 


* In SE 48 there is | 
Sty is attributed to Sabuhr 


the sources, see now the wo 
1975: 43 p.. Metzler 1977: 


* See the previous 
Stich} (1954: 29) thong! 
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2. 


7b), 1 have tried to point out 
article (19870) substantially true — thai Dogg, 
pamdsov *ApravOyv preserved the * 
of the terms “Aptavoi and ‘Apiqy katte 
the Alexandrographers onwary \° 
K sours’ —— of Strabo and Diodones This 
at ao back as the late Achaemenian perigg tit 
as egasthenes, after the Macedonian congues 
h Il probability, on the spot. = down 
thered, in al > > and whiy 
these names. £4) Greek adaptations of local names. The | = 
ic derives from an Ir. aryan, Which ig a 
: Parthian version of the Sassanian inscriptions and to whia 
a ces desinence has been added. Therefore it does not a 
Eee of the avn, or —nvn, type which Abpea ino : 
forms of geographical names *. The explanation of the po Pitage 
nea 
*Apiavoi is analogous. ae 
a Therefore, ‘Apiavy was nothing else but a Greek ad; 
of a local name. If we consider the fact that a whol 
dence, based largely on the reconstruction of the hi to; 
phy of the Avesta, leads us to believe that it i 
regions of the eastern Iranian plateau that Zot 
into being and that Sistan was one of the princi 
Zoroastrian tradition, this fact about the 
‘Apiavy can be extremely important. But there 
going any further into this subject. 


On the contrary, it is worth touching here 
which bear witness to the continuity and sti 
an tradition in one of the most important 
of Ariana; namely, Arachosia 


85-95: Vogelsang 1985), 
Th 


roastri. 
Iran, or rather, 
Rs 


“© concern the interpretations of some 


of the name ‘4 


Pravi: Herzfeld 1932: 39; Ti 


— 33 — 


_. data which, if bi ~ and in some 
agttistie ele - would prove the Presence of the 
fine relia?” J osia both im the Achaemenian age. 
on it age century, and in the Selencid age, 
of these interpretations was 2 

d regards 4 certain reconstrustion pie 

9”) am damacv 1976: 170 fe ieschdfer 
ion (ON916: 75) and of the military camp 

do) de ; in Arachosia against the 
of his Ne {Il 54-76). Hoffmann’s 


pariv! gainst Darius’ power, the Mede F 


csi ys of some linguistic - 
f some * Arachoticisms a 
1983¢: 130), in ue = ) 

; ment fo 
‘eae ae role carried 
ab z ian tradition — a 
the Zoroas' ze i, He 
hyazdata’s interest in ei. i 
against vivana, he Me ; me 
policy which intend ie u 
and transfer the ‘ Avesta Sch 
the Avesta would have arr 
6th century B.C. Although 
accepts Henning’s thesis (1! 
rasmia’ that reached so fa 
and Herat, Arachosia woul 
for Zoroastrianism, a signifi 
this south-eastern region 1 
dition, Apart from the t 
Hoffmann’s arguments, 
in and which, in any ci 
truth. It would be even: 
the role played im the 
Arachosia as being ¢lost 
giana, a Zoroastrian 
Most ancient, 


The second in 


ence 
Gnoli 


= 14 - 


eature seems in fact to have of 
in Gs), the nly work hose oh cam ye a 
mgs ae Abdih ud sahigih 1 Sagestan®, which is attibutet : 
pere bed . author This pets vs Pa tb: M0 
gist” ve Zoroastrian tradition in its hi 
(1943: 149 16) in his authoritative 
and of the religious tradition rightly sives the 
pier amary DIACE it tN 
a pil ghort treatise deals with places, rj 
nt ,jous geography, mentioning the river 
tails: i lake Frazdan, most likely the om 
and, t Hamun-e Helmand, the mountain Usaay 
sib, the recalls that the future saviours Usédar, U; 
ies who will be born from the seed of Z; 


ramaic inscriptions of ASoka 6, 

of tre * Arachosia. Benveniste (1958. Ste op 
. Gooetes and Stiehl 1970: 105, 733 44 ¢& 
come 16 63 


; the Iranian elements of thegg shay 
ie unk eeween Zoroastrian tradition, gpa, Meri 


must have been addressed to Zone th 
element which would make ty be 
er time of ASoka, was a lang on wae 
=p ‘and probably had had for some time hich 
no means secondary ’. an 


3: . 


, knowledge that the Sistanic regio, 
It is Spe an important place in the history 


stan; it ie =x inting out how 
broadest drawn attention to this more than i Tabane 7 oa the hero sé 
ignism and I have 3 a Bi te f the Frazdan that . 
ith regard to the period of its origins and the eschai banks © 


-, What is worth underlining here is the impo: King of Eran, the only one who es 
age also had in the restoration of the ancient 
ander’s conquest and after the decline which 
religion certainly underwent during Seleucid rule, 
extent, under the Arsacid dynasty itself. - 
It is a well known fact that one of the m 
ance against Hellenism in Iran was in the 
menian dynasty, namely in Fars*®, But it is less 
had another centre right in Sistan. While mo: 


a Anahid and striving with Mi 
the throne of Eran; it states how 
in Sagestan and then in the other cot 
the head, together with Sen, son of 
first followers of the new faith defe 
that land who memorized the 
161; Utas 1983: 262 n. 13); it 
inflicted by the cursed 4 
Magi’s teaching, groups of fi 
took refuge in Sistan where the 
to the memorization of the sac 

There is no point in © 
formation which haye to b 
Sistan, mainly with one o 
Yast (Yt. XTX), which 


must be added: Ito 1977; 1979; 1981. 
lar Saéna of Bust may be called to mind: see 
almost a commonplace, See, amongst others, E 
4 specifically anti-~Greek reaction that took 
Alexander's empire ~ namely the ‘ propagande 
(Fussman 1977; 321; ef, also 1974; 37) = does 
uld doubtless gain considerably from a 
Mt of some of their parallel aspects. Suffice 
nd its Iranian elements, which is Possil 
° {he contrary: Staviskij 1986: 196 F). 
756: 165 ff. (where there is a discussion of 
Y Gob! 1984); | 385 (an excellent article 
Studies from 1978 to 1987), 


 Jamasp-Asana 1913: 25 
“So, for paraphrases or partial ed 


Bailey 1943, 16 ipti 
y \. Transcription, 
Published: Utas 1983. 
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# Astvat.orsta 
SE eS remand, brandish, 
the na and Koresaspa, and wit, Othe, Me 
to Thr which could recall subjects Present in Dag. 
). 129 ff.). On the other hand it is impo, me 
picture given by the work IS sufficient, to 
of Zoroastrian origins, not 5 
the ne not only the land that Withesseq 
oy legendary Fréd6n, not only the fathe® 
3 of Zarathustra, namely Saéna, . 
it is also the place where the relig 
from which it drew the Strenoy out 
nee the theme we wished to point oy, ito 
that the Abdth ud sahigih 7 Sagesya, 


Who 


the 
and of Erangahr), is a further element which induces 
back its tradition to the pre-Islamic period. And it 
significant that in this text there is the same blend of r 
dition and national tradition that characterizes the 
epos’°; in that it does not differ from the 
it is clearly related in many aspects. 


4, 


It is reasonable to think, as E. Yarshater (19 
and as we have already seen above (122), that 

Kayanids, of which there is an ancient and ai 
the Zamypad Yast, did not remain confined to 
the Tranian world during the whole Parthian a 


between a “religious” tradition and a ‘nation 
pecially 


seuhe . by Christensen (1931: 35 | 


— (Bis 


-odify them and assimilate 
j to codi : 
decided ty. AS poate them 
F al his! nd see above : is hard} ae : 
at i161, sate be traced back to Atsacig 
wt which the term Eran appears 11_ 7, 

wor" gareran 


. t to be attributed to adaptatio 
Hh are i eto acknowledge that similar ¢ 
ones we, much in the occurrence of this 
ea not 8 age, which is not documented 4 
Wt ical ueike Av. airya-, simply belonged 
am lgaa Zoroastrian tradition, 

rya 


pid, a” can now draw a conclusion. The 
Wwe 


i f the Kayanids — s 
he heirs 0! So 
appeat ee d therefore descended from 4 
al 
Ba 


ijeliberately forming a link b 


Jigious tradition which had had 
and re! mere made thet own ite 
quent in that large territory t 
a give the Greek name of 
“gi It is probably in this very 
Ee cal years of the Sassanian 
e royal title that includes for 
= have to look for the exp 

fot found, to the best of my ki 
ation: for instance, that pos is: 
ter of Tansar (Boyce 1968a: 26 
Iran in the Tarix-e Sistan ( 
1976: 17 f, n. 19; cf. Monel 


~a 


programme which had deli 
ning of the new reigning dyr 
Eran) Arya@n[’ Apvayot and : 
Eransahr as a political 2 
nation of the mainly 


For the Ayddgar T 
* It may not be insignifie 
' Zarang is attributed to 
73 £. In Tarix-e Sistin ( 
“< as the builder ofa 
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the Kavis and the Airyas, ‘ 
sa the Sistanic traditions Thetibea 
as we have said above, is the ap, Teh E 


of the idea of the Eran <warrah, n Fahey 
I nen xurand. , Tepe, 
1 Sentai the stele said to be of XWaisak * 
it appears (1950) at Susa in 1947, datable “thr 
Ghirshmen 5. cf. Altheim and Stichi 1957: gg_2i8 
: ae inate: 245) and therefore almost to : 
95; Frye 1° empire, Ardawan (Artabanuy Gu 


(MLKYN 


have 10 
Bee as, 


._ © Politi. 
eras rg ArdaxSir and his successors, we can ae e as, 
aha esas of Iran in its political, cultural 

a8 ee He who coined that title wanted to refi 

: Zoroastrian tradition so as to cement his polit 
— them from those of his hated predecessors, 
of the Sassanians — I do not refer here to the 6th 
= clearly antiquarian and archaistic, but to the ye 
of the new dynasty — with its marked tendency towards 
tion of a national culture and the foundation of a 


* In my opinion, as I tried to show in a previous article (197 
Church (on which see Frye 1956: 325-27), was dominated by the s 
Kings. A historical perspective of the development of Mazdeism in 
c ‘atent conflict between the Court and the clergy; but thi 
“low § 9 ~ does not contradict the thesis according to 
1 of a State Church were taken in the reign of Ardaxtir 
376). Later, post-Sassanian Mazdeism was ‘clerical* rather 
idea of the perfect alliance between royalty, xwadayih, 
‘4 that is widespread in Pahlavi texts (cf. Molé 1963; 
etter of Tansar and the Testament of Ardasir (cf, Gi 
984d) to demonstrate the literary character of 
iar hip and religion in the Zoroastrian texts (see also 
Wiel ls reflected either “the regretted happy bygone mythical tim 
ul future (ibid. 73; and see also, on this last subject, n 
developed mainly after the Sasanian Period 2 
ted, sometimes Successfully, the symbiosis of 
‘o-Iranian mythology? (ibid. 


L 


en be 


linked with ancient Ind 


i = 


without 4 sometimes dramatic 
ot Court and the clergy, may te a 


‘3 mn 
the ~ eresting chapter of a wi Ne exten 
the 


pet" eremel i aracterized the 3rd century jn al he 
o Mi ¢ Roman empire, because’ of the eme —_ 
* and ‘nationalisms’: hi 
the tendency towards 
Grek [ran was based, 
s A of Ira 
ait he nest ideological strength stemmed fro 
e beet think of the themes of the conqu 
- s cuperation of the Hellenized Magi ¢ 
the © as 1973). That accounts for two fac 
Coa ie other and which should Bek 
Be on the one hand, of a strong, 
roastrian tradition, of the terms @ 
the oe documented in Pahlavi 
tens! 


63: 505 Menasce 1973: 277; DIM 
B65" 2-2 


Islamic ecumenism, este b 
a political a of view, 
eta not surprising, then, 
Magi tradition were felt in 
the Aryan yévoc. The tes 
mascius, which we have 
too (see above 3 n. 1, 12 


1. 75), the mythological bacl 
the first king (*Yemo-) and the 
Also Shaked (1984; and ef. 1986; 

and Sovereignty are twins 
ernment: but this idea, 
Iran to Islam. What is certs 
nee, is not to be consid 


‘chapter of the Greater | 


140. 


horns papa totic ‘Apiavoic in uy ‘ 
from the # 7 Ristorica by Diodorus Siculus hee 
we yy PEVOS of Damascius we can follow, the 
ee I tradition which we «, 8 
— cultura! could 
religiow acl rApiavy, On which was found (sting 
the ‘Sanan Sah Bran, which asserted itseip with ie 
idea js, the Sassanians, in their anti~Arsaciq t 
: se propagands, drew from religious ang 
of a world which also geographically was diffe 
= : Parthian origins. 
third-century Tran there actually develops a trend to 
In thir of a national culture, not only as @ natural nh 
a under the last Arsacids, but also and mainly ag “ 
~ 4 part of 2 political and politico—religious Propagan - 
1985a; 1985b: 73-91). 


~~ = ye 3rd century that Mazdeism changed into a state 


lig tions were laid of the successive redact: 
of the roel ae of selection and censorship of Ae 
traces have been left in Pahlavi literature (DkM 412: 11-17. 
Zaehner 1955: 8; Gnoli 1971: 232 n. 45; Boyce 1979: 103). It was 
in the 3rd century that a doctrinary and liturgic orthodoxy was 
defined, as is shown in the first place by Kerdér’s inscriptions 
(Menasce 1956-1957; Gignoux 1968; Hinz 1970b; Back 1978: 394 
ff; Mosig-Walburg 1982: 77); it was in the 3rd century that there 
were forms of religious intolerance which gave rise to actual per- 


Cultura 
rent from 


Wards 


the 3rd century, and probably, as Mas‘idi (ed. de Goeje 1894: 97 
f) states, under the reign of ArdaxSir I, that an official chronology 
developed, maybe with the intention of further removing the mi 
arian threat and of consecrating the link between the fo 
the Good Mazdean Religion and those of the kingship 
Iranian empire (Gnoli 1980: 170 ff.); and finally, it was 
century that the figure of Alexander was definitively ¢ 
this being an integral part of the political and 
ganda of the new dynasty (Gnoli 1971). Ind 
Period to which we date this text — probably to’ 
the Sassanian age (ibid, 227 n. 1; cf. Grignaschi 19 
mussen 1983: 933; Menasce 1983: 1184; Widen : 
Fouchécour 1986: 90) — the Letter of. 


and also 


secutions (cf. Duchesne-Guillemin 1983: 882 f.); and it was still in ‘ 


the Tei 
os Bn of 
47, 65)'%. And there is no idl Alexander 


‘ bt that this (Boyce 
968, “topos and a Sassanian politics-idestogs Pikes? 


jan aint of view of political propa 


thin 


3 ‘ganda, it ; 
k that the * philellenoi” Arsacigg Wis by no meang 


their policy regarding the Heenieta a ® Patticn. 
deep ideological change, whereas i Sities, brought 
if we place it in the Sassanian Period (ace to us 
the least in contrast with the above 124 


(ot he 
fro™ 10 


t in | 
10 onin . 
oe are also other elements which would tei 


religious policy of the Sassanians as a 
thesis OF ee tors in a process which led to the 
important aaa culture; but we cannot safely ee 
franian oe century as they might have been deter 
sing to the nents or might belong to earlier times, 
ter Gain caused the transfer of many place 
ge! yee from East to West — for i 
iziom tn the Vendidad, in Azerbaijan or in Ray ( 
wey 1971: 239 m. 93; 1980: 23 4), and even: 
kustag T Adurbadagan (GBd-TDA 198. gS 
Farrbay or GuSnasp fires respectively om 
(Gnoli 1965; 1971: 240 n. 101) and from: 
norsky 1943-1946: 249 ff; Humbach at 
most significant cases (ef. Gnoli 1971: 2m 
belong to only one period of Iranian hist 
its causes are to be found im a) 
m from East to West, 
that the Westernization 
iar phenomenon only of 
he truth — of the Sassamiai 


lifficult to imagine, in 


0 the Testament of Arda 
43-47, 
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d not at least done q Breat ti 
; tion of this tendency Al to 
jnflvence the acceler f ér and Bran in the Sassanian doo, 
The appears” jaterpretation given above of the tran 
tation confirms, to the Sassanians regarding its effects sition 
the Arsacids | | Iranian culture, which, as wel) 
= Bes trend in the 3rd century, was 
consistent political propaganda, 


er in the sj 
nowledge, the term er in t singular, 
As is common Xr Sabuhr’s sons, recurs in §kz. Th tefer. 
Narseh, 


- : © thr 
ring 10 Middle Persian, Parthian and Greek are Tespectively. ee 
» MLK’ Hndy Skstn W Twrsin 
» madysn Nrshi 
sgh aby (SKZ MP 24) 
sy mdyin Nryshw MLK’ Hndy Sksin W Twrgstn 
HNL YM 2nb (SKZ Pth. 19) 


i déms “Ivdiac Le a 
> Macdaacvov Napoaiov Baou notnviig 
saa Bac yethous Sakdcons (SKZ Gr. 42-43) 


The translation of these passages is: *... of the Aryan May. 
dean Narseh, King of Hind, Sistan and Tirestan'® to the edge of 
the sea’. ; i 

The translations so far have been different. Marieq (1958; 317 
n. 6), for instance, has translated Apuav/'yly/’ry as ‘noble’ and 
Gignoux (1972a: 18, 47) in his glossary has given the same trans- 
lation for the Middle Persian and Parthian terms. They interpret 
é not as an ethnicon, but as an adjective with a well attested 
meaning in later Pahlavi religious literature (see above 139). Thus, 
according to them, and to Frye (1984a: 372 f.), we should dis- 
tinguish between ér, in the singular, and ram, in the plural, 
“aryens’, in Middle Persian ‘yl’n and 'yr'n, and in Parthian ’ry’n 
(Aryan). Even though this is not explicitly stated, it is implicit in 
the translations proposed by these scholars, »” 
Others, on the contrary, have interpreted ér as an ethnicon 
which, in the singular, keeps the evidently ethnic e of the 


from Fars ha 


" le 

S be; 
th, 
also due id 


' 
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hus Sprengling (1940; 396, 


1953. 
nav (1978: 334), Mosig-Watbur, 


Chri 

: ur; ‘ 
qt 28): ag jatter interpretation — apary Pathan: or 
eae of a the term appears and which Hes le . 
vou whic 


t with the accusative pveiay (Mari been plained by 


< Tleq 195g. 
BS vers' hich does not “37 y, 
Greek version w translate oe 
pis the » Pahlavi ér ‘noble’, 5; the 
ine of the Pa Ut reprodyen.” MPother. 


i 
fos™ come” 


af yalue it. the Iranian form with Agra) “alg . 
soe av Eran| Aryan. wt ane 
i i ee js not all. There has been a deta ee 

But 


Pigiven to the fact that Narseh alone. of meeting 
gould es called mazdésn. Sprengling (1949: 386), for Sons. of 
gapub a particular reference to a sort of « : : 
gw tt walburz (1982: 58, 76), rightly rejecting this j Papacy’; j 
mosis 4 that Sabuhr ‘auf besondere Teligiose pretation, n, 
conclude’ ruweisen wiinschte’. The solution of ‘hale dieses _ 
gohnes 


jy much simpler: this is not, I believe, a common 
robab al title or, rather, it is a part of a Toyal title, . 
: ne a sah. A comparison with the coins of 


a has come nearest to it. 
lecet, s 


V.G. Lukonin (1969b: 104, 177) hesitated 
ent interpretations of ér, ‘znatnyi’, or 
matnyi’ and ‘arij’. Moreover, he was also 
issues Which we are directly interested in: 
and mazdésn as epithets (ibid. 104), at 
he had the intuition that é@r mazdesn 
was a title, the ‘same title as Narseh™ 

clusion ten years later than the 

ected his initial opinions. u 

vhich can also be abb 
39, 116). Lukonin had, mo 
| develop: namely, that 
crhaps because he ru 
- for other reasons © 


as V.G. Lukonin 


=i 


» wrhr'n MLK'n MLR yy, 7 
» madysn bey © ti rn w — 


MN yed me monarch, this title is abby, 


: : revi 
ie beginning '”, and it is precisely jn th Viateg, 


z at 
Sassanian titles (see Gdb] 1954, 64 tie 
understand why the abbreviated form jg fame 
of ‘prin evidently made the Peet ziox 
But if one thinks that ér mazdésn was part wae 
§KZ, its presence was justified by the fact that i 
Narseh did not include, of course, the term yen a 

+, 


a Sah and not a Sahan Sah**, but a term Te. 


pire: 


oyal title in 
whole title of then 
yin, as he was THC regions of the Sassanian 

% specific eastern gl em, 


mazdesn Narse é i 
Without having recourse to uncertain and complex interpretations 


of ‘yep medysn as common epithets depending on the character ee 
the inclination of the prince, we can explain the expression More 
or less as being analogous to the one that occurs on the coin in. 
scriptions of Wahram Il: the first part of the title of the sah of 
Hind, Sistan and Turan. If all that I have tried to point out in my 
earlier works, on the connection between Eratosthenes’ *Apiava 
and the ‘Apiavoi of the Sassanian inscriptions is not without foun- 
dation, we can also note that such a title is particularly appropri- 
ate for the §ah, defined also in the same iscription as Sagan sah 
(SKZ MP 25-26, Pth. 20-21, Gr. 46-48), who was called to goy- 
ern regions which had been the centre of Ariana and in which the 
arya and Mazdean tradition must have been deeply rooted 
Actually, as Wahram II’s coin inscriptions and ; 
scription at the Ka*be-ye Zardo&’t show, the corr 
of MP ér is not ‘noble’, but ‘Aryan’ or ‘Iranian’, 
interpreted as the singular of éram: this is true, of co 
the MP ‘yly and the Pth. ‘ry, plur, ‘ry'n. Also in 
eee hypothesis, as we have seen, is the Greek v 
“24 and Pth, 19 where the Greek term is not al 
mi 


{ the coins of Wahrim II see Lukonin’ 1969) 


i 
Narseh, King of the Sakas, King of Gre 

King of Armenia ete., see Skjzrve | 
'04) also had an idea on the connection! 


h Sah Hind Sagestan ud Titrestan ta drayg dnby: 


— ire 


nscription, Aptav, in a form declined in 
trans . 


(8 ossible link with the accusative Livel 
athe. of 4 PO 


pect me sent 
32 


the accusative 
ence (see above 143) or in a form dere 
nes, 
re é Id derive from an old & 
form ér cou files bs 
at js documented by the Ay. airya~ in on 
spesis”” wa that the language of the Sassanian p, ee Tranian, i 
it is religious tradition than by da was 
psi ore by tl 
ipspited he possibility, but not the certainty, of a aan cabal 
ition * could be evidence, though Not by itself 
eink the hypothesis of a derivation of the MP 
° 


bee 
seri ‘[ranian’ is not only documented 

‘eraphic evidence of monumental inscriptions 
epigte 


that 1S pare 198), but also by the Phi. ér ( 
18; Back rag in DkM 433, 8-9, and 
Be5 eri ell as by érdnag, 
Menasce 1958: 32), as w Ail 
ar (‘yl) also has sometimes trans 
(MacKenzie 1971: 30). As regards Phi. 
lations are due only to an abstract etyn 
Olt. arya, possible in theory, but by 
31). Indeed, it evidently does not take 
both OP arya- and Ay. airya= and @ 
far as we know as ethnicons. 

Now, apart from the fact t 
problem is concerned — as we have 
to follow Benveniste’s line and noi 
until new data are available, 
to time Ay. airya-, OP ai 


Cf. ec. g. Eilers 1974: esp. 
> MP ér as a case of ep 
(1980b: 75) would rather d 
*. that the explanation given 
“eplable, and neither is his 
"many MP words is an 

“enzie (1982 280 £.), 2 
Views are held by 
~* Pinion (1958: 6; 
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a ological meaning js co 
original etym 


5 Mplet 
especially a8 regards the Iranian world Where ke Un. 


. “ 

arye~ which was used Only ¢ hot 
je to analy aay dered the same ethnic origing, Tae 
who believed only ethnicons, though with the atone 
vin fact, Jes of meaning. - 


5 : has, 

itted a learned and Pre-scientifig> ... 

gs aed rae Phi. *ér (‘d), evidently favoured & 
mology of writing system and inspired by concepts of moral 
the am the relevant passage it is said that the Iranians, called 
Ro es ecchic.cbafinion between |. 5 and esas a, 
Di ed ent ME Beierrd (el Boresstocene, m. 3;/and sen 
= Bartholomae 1906: 225) have already observed, bore a name 
— which in the Pahlavi original could be no other than ér/éray — 
SiS Copermenl Setier'than ‘any other the \virtucstoniieiaaats 
obedience towards the kings and for this very Teason were called 
the “humble” in religious writing and tradition: \rltdlizs 


Ts ee 22 Holi pl Ges ID Lr 


Pahlavi original ér or érdn for ols or we. B 
| dealt with this elsewhere (1985e: esp. 331), in an 
| the reader is referred, if interested. It is worth no’ 
rect interpretation of this passage has already 
Boyce (loc. cit.) and tha 
underlies another Passage from the Letter 
‘egion that is called Pars ig also known as ‘La 
cmslel 3 (ed. Minovi 1939: 40. 9-11; ed. Igb 
’. 1). It occurs too, as D. Monchi-Zadeh (1975; 
m a expression from the ancient preface to the 
Not understood by V. Minorsky (1956: 175) wh 
Bae der Bescheidenheit (di. der Bescheid 
* 29, and of. 1), VII C) is mentioned: 
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sanness’2? rather than “nobility, Rood 
y97i: 30). Translations of érj; SUCh ag hay, 
bility’ #8 Shaked (1979: 330) proposed, ay the 
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find himself in by - acknowledging in elhat 
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of a direct connection between MP ér and Ay. airya— | 
any = might be of some interest if we cast some light on hs 
pcs relationship between MP xwarrah and Ay, X“aranah—22, I 
we succeed we shall obtain a very important result. That is, we 
shall have shown not only the derivation of the MP Eran war. 
rah, in its entirety, from the Av. airyanqm xarand, but also the 
derivation of both the Middle Persian elements which form it, 
considered separately, from the corresponding Aves' an 
could then conclude: MP ér < Av. airya~ and MP xwarrah < 
x‘aranah-. Thus, it will be quite evident that the } { 
expression was in a way consciously modelled by t 
on the Avestan one: if there had not been the d 
the ‘Aryan’, Zoroastrian and Kayanid  tradil 
language, it would have been very difficult to 
pression Eran xwarrah to express a concept that 
the aim of linking archaic myth and epos to 
Iranian world of the 3rd century, 
The case of MP xwarrah (GDE) is one of 
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sowarrah in Sassanian iconography is not altogether 
Labaapad zh ‘on several occasions various attempts have been Tee even 
‘it is fairly corta ‘of the investiture of the sovereigns (Erdmann 1969. sem | 
hat in a stimulating article (1987: 1531), the scenes 
as Vanden ae 


mention: in 1961b: 
92: Gob 1962: SUE 
f serraanlbit Calmeyer 1981: $5 n. 1; Harmatta 1981b: 203-208; Jamzadeh 1982, 9, 
- 1988, to name a few, and, of course, Vanden Berghe 1987. ersor 
St te imupreation of the winged sun-disk asa) symbol Sh fae ae 
Tiare of the ring that, in different contexts, the gods seem to be n 
king. My reason for this is that they are widely diffused iconographical motives 
origin, mainly from the ancient Near East, and, what is more, with 
are typically Hellenistic, such as Tyche or Nike, which are 
thian period (but see Rostovzeff 1935: 175; Azarpay 1975: 174 ff). As 
disk with a human figure, which was also imported into Iran from the 
Lecog (1984; see also Moorey 1978; Root 1979: 169) has rightly r 
interpretation as the symbol of Ahura Mazda (according to the Parsis, 
God: cf. Unvala 1930; but see also Shahbazi 1974; Calmeyer 1975). For t 
more promising the research that has been undertaken on the iconogral 
varayna- (Bartholomae 1904: 1412; Humbach 1957; 299; 1974: 193; l 
bird (Stricker 1964; Shahbazi 1984), most likely the falcon (Benveniste 
velops particularly in the period we are now concerned with and that 
Sassanian to the Kushan milieu (on the iconography of OpAayvo, the K 
see Rosenfield 1967; 95). On the Kushan appo see now, in p 
1986 (who does not take into account the earlier studies by B 
Gnoli 1980; 81 n. 126), On the Iranian xwarnah in general, for 
Mter Bailey (1943; 1-77; 1971: xvi-xxix), is. still Duchesn ill 
1984a; Jacobs 1987, with an extensive bibliography, If this opinion 
firmed by further research, we could then conclude that, iconograp 
" Was present only in the Sassanian period. This 
remarked upon more than once in the sphere of 
ion of the farnah, although present in the , 
's I scems to have done in the Sassanian Bee 
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texts, in the literature of the 
What we can deduce from b 

in this respect. In a Manichaean 
W.B. Henning (1934: 878-81; 
170-73; Asmussen 1975: 110 
‘hrd'ryft appears to indicate 
In the famous hymn in 

in the boy’s words, that © 
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meine Glieder aus den 
mussen in: Bohlig 198077 
‘ier envoys, Buddha 
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b » of Ancient Nations (ed Sachay 1 
in bis Chronolog) 878, 


8). ied to prove (1987a: 95), any Zoro, 
as re.’ Iranian empire ~ and not tonne 
— om the:context = would not have sey Pats 
ae that we must recognize in the 


We ise desire to avoid the + 
expression Rete Seovantan documents. or oa sant 
extensively very significant tendency to ref, ten 
as * the term Pars. We may State, 
ole Iranian Per « of drawing too random Conclusions, is 
believe, without rally a stranger to the concept of Era 
‘Manichaean Geet was an integral part of the politic, tah 
insofar as the the early Sassanians which linked the destiny op 
propaganda eee to that of the Mazdean religion of ie 
oak On the other nays the eae “ppt iocumen. 
g further elements for our S. Apart from those 
wrth tm Pera refers ~ of may reler = to Pars wee 
Re Cons tats 0 fee cane which, according 
to the evidence, Persis is in fact used as a term whose ‘equivalent 
would be Eran or Eransahr in a Zoroastrian context, ; 
the cases in which the coming of Zarades to the King Hystaspes: 
court in Persia is described (Polotsky and Bélig 1940: 28; 12. 
18 and cf. now Tardieu 1988: 163 f., 166). This is so /Kepha- 
laia; in the Homilies Zaradroust (cf. Henning 1933: 315 { 
“bei den Persern’ (Ilepenc ) (Polotsky 1934: 70. 2-3). 
Besides, the Coptic texts define the ian ki 
(Polotsky and Bohlig 1940: 14. 29-30) or Sabuhr I 
87. 7) as ‘Kings of Persia’, thus distinguishing them 
sacid kings: Ardawan has, in fact, the title of *K r 
(Polotsky and Boblig 1940: 14, 28-29), Similarly, th 
chaean Codex of Cologne mentions Ardaxsir (Aapuo 
mann 1986: 297) as a Bactheds tis Tlepoidoc (Hen 
1975: 20 f.). There is no doubt that in these cases 
chaean use clearly differs from the Sassanian o 
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mstead: 34 2a) Jl Feat? Sachaw 187 
g in the contrary, al-Biriini, 
hi sychosis introduced y Mam into his. 
of ace, refers to Mani beiny © banished 
1987: 27. 8). Here al-Birini is not x 
sacha» source, but, as an eae ae 
niche the Sassanian State which had 
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does not allow one really to distin 


RUish be: e ‘ 
the sense proposed by M. Boyce; A 


- s the second jg the ars and Fary 

} ighly improbable that the original Pahlavi } ene Seems tg 
{ii} Eransahr and Pars and that, therefore. it we te the two p.m 
i the official name of the Sassanian state nes he rod together vm 


Name of ity 


HI} important province, the cradle of the dynasty * Most 


We can, then, reasonably st P 

wh Sci contained the wafieny rata. Ne 

former occurs twice in the Persian tex ‘ : 
| 203. 15-16; Minovi 1932: 1. 9; 3. 16 ergress 
Ebn Esfandyar would have had no reason at all to modgy “4 24) 
Muaaffa"s text and rendered the Arabic form Fars tify Ton al. 
i Pars. The manuscripts keep both forms and, as We veer Fars oy 
; said, there is no reason to believe that either choice shoe already 
to some intention to distinguish between Pars Proper and dee 
a whole. A comparison of the text edited by J. Derg ee 
that edited by M. Minovi and ‘A. Iqbal confirms this in 
than one case (Darmesteter 1894: 201. 12; 205. 3; Minovi iin 
3; 4. 15; Iqbal 1942: 13. 7; 14. 24). 5. 
While not going into a precise examination of all the Passages 
to be taken into account, for which I refer to my above-quoted 
article, and recalling that, as we have seen (146), the Tansar-nime 
traces of its version of an ethical-etymological interpret. 
of ér (‘yl) as 'ér (dl), we can conclude that: a) the Pahlavi 
of the Letter always had Eraniahr instead of Irangahr, 
| Pars; b) that in the Arabic translation by Ibn al- 
‘, with the exception of two particular cases where Irdn- 
been kept (Gnoli 1985e: 329), Eransahr was always 
by Fars; c) that in the Persian translation by Ebn 
r there is no trace of a difference in meaning between 
Pars, which must be considered as simple s. 
Tbn al-Mugaffa‘ followed the trend of his 
of Fars more than of Iransahr. Originally 
not in conformity with Sassanian 
of Frangahr was a typical expression of a 
s and national past upon which the ideology 
had centred. That concept was foreign 
ism, if for no other reason than that it had 
earlier times, and it was, in short, in oppos 
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ard 1 enomend?s that in one of the Monuments of the 
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reasons of geographical contiguity 7°, 
writing in Arabic, as by a tradition 
Persis as the cradle of the dynasty 
as well as by what was perhaps an) 
political and religious concept tha 
versalistic spirit of Islam and did) 
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custom that had the Stinibage sin 
HH Classical3° and Oriental sources. « 
ones, from the Bible to the Himyarite 
the various political realities of the eo Ai Ptions, used 
Persia, in some cases by the name of ce empire by the 
ence to the Edict of Cyrus, the amas **s Ando, wit 
in Ezra ow yp (1.1 ff; cf. Daniel 10.1 are ae 
the Himyarite inscriptions the Sassanian ae 3 a 
called mik frs*?. The widespread use of the per instance 
therefore, due to the prevalence of a ‘Weste eae ee Was, 
cal, Hebrew and Arabic — against which =m’ tradition ~ Cla 
sanian terminology in the 3rd century. On ae = uc New Sas. 
import this new terminology continued to be Ste aa Political 
fortunes of this dynasty, which it outlived in the hashes vee 
and legends and hero-epics of the new national sage ci ity 
this sort of “Western” tradition that the Matichiuedse,2 ses 
Arabs became part of, and the interrelation between the wisi 
religion and Eranahr was a matter for Sassanian Protea! 
ich fused ‘national’ tradition and ‘religious’ tradition, thereby 
Tise to a single cultural heritage. The Sassanians gave a pol- 
ise, too, to this bond between the two traditions that had 
unheard of in Parthian times, and they set themselves up as 
and_ successors of the ‘Aryan’ tradition, as well as sup- 
and revivers of the Zoroastrian tradition. While Seleucid 
hian Ariana did not organically include Western Iran, 
EranSahr extended so far as to include the western re- 
Iranian world and, for obvious politic og aga 
Ly “apes YES 
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of a remote ant 


o tradition 
aS Well ag Neon’ on 
88 Hebrew, 
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organized j, Famatic: social conflict = eet ihe @ jan Mav’ -itualistic than the other maj ae > De More 
zed in an aristocratic and - Sassanian Society 1 One # tastic and» hereabouts, therefore eos tends of 
strength was a mi dle ‘and nd clerical structure ety became cho! a century and thereabouts, and therefore less in keeping 
tensen 1944: 11> iwanic, Petty nobility, a land Heli i the “the most widespread and deepest aspirations of the religious 
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m that of the t 5 By fs of : tc. (Gn 
trade and exch ~ fown-dwelling middle IMlY quite le’ al mystic experience, etc. (Gnoli 1984b. 41 fh T9as5. 
ee change (Gnoli 1984b: 43 f. ; 1985p: uaa » Open ty sive not wish to say, though, that the spirit of 
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3 the new Political con. breathe 
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; period. It 

a conflict arose between Manichaean universalisrs and the nati en 

ism of the Zoroastrian mowbeds, nor that the latter, in read 

| limitations, prevailed over the former: it was in keeping with 
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e Al i Ing with in fact it did not give — a con 
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(Gnoli 1985a: 590 ff.; 1985b: 83 f.). If we were to 
this reality, which was characteristic of the 3rd c 
ian and in the Roman empire likewise, — 
understand the success gained by the new Z 
mowbeds over the gnostic, univers of the mowbeds. A Manichaean text 
J . It would certainly be hard vi the downfall of Mani to the ~ 
doxy, that was codified under ArdaxSir berry 1938: 18. 13 ff); that is, to at 
Tésar** (whose work is only kni to us th 4 : who unduly claimed the title of ef 
: Zarathustra and sole depositary | 


by the numerous conversions to Ma nich: 
” Therefore, it is in the particular 
that was becoming established with the co 
that we must look for the causes of the e1 


a \ k ’ 
On the social history of Sassanian Iran : Tosar and Kerdér were certainly two 
: Se cf. Gnoli 1980: 247). On the 
n. $2), and Hinz (1971), sees 
2), on Kerdér’s name see my 
87a: 56 


»* Cf Bailey 1943: 15S f, 230; Kanga 
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Good Religion, the 


amental j 
© conflict between ie 


i trading activities 37 
while the language of the Religion of Light did not disdain giving 
a positive metaphorical meaning even to ‘merchandise’ (‘mer- 
chandise of calm and peace’ in Theodore bar K6ni) (Cumont 
1908: 77 and 24 n. 4; Jackson 1932: 230 n, 32 38, we can grasp an 
important aspect of the underlying social and cultural causes of 
the extensive religious conflict that spread throughout the new em- 
pire in the second half of the 3rd century and continued to be 
more or less dormant in the centuries thereafter. Manichaecism, 
which came into being in the ‘open society of Mesopotamia 


3 See esp, Mazza 1973, also for the bibliographical references. 

9 RAC TL 69: ud fr wd nidom F kan wazdrganh abdom kar 
péiag: ‘and the lowest and least of activities is trade, which is : 
bandry’. Ch Molé 1963: 424 £3 Menasce 1973: 75. 

9 Soo also the passage in Af 2 (RL. 11-12): msn | 
Kaufmann (lit, ‘als Zeichen eines Kaufmanns’) der (seinen) 
Ww). 
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eligion was an essential preroga- 


The king's power over the fr f 
tive of the Sassanian monarchy What was more, It was codified 
to such an extent So as to become a fundamental principle of the 


ideology on which the FranSahr was based. The theoretical justifi- 
cation of this is well known, having been handed down to us by 
9th<century Zoroastrian Jiterature (see above 1. 13) and by Arabo- 
Persian literature. In the Testament of Ardasir (Grignaschi 
1966: 49, 70; “Abbas 1967: 53 f Shaked 1969: 214 f.; Gnoli 1971: 
349 f Gignoux 1984d: 75; Shaked 1984: 37 f; nd. 211 £) we 
read: “Know that kingship and religion are twin brothers, no one 
of which can be maintained without the other. For religion is the 
foundation of kingship, and kingship is the guardian of religion. 
Kingship cannot subsist without its foundation, and religion can- 
not subsist without its guardian. For that which has no guardian 
is Jost, and that which has no foundation crumbles. The main 
thing of which I fear for your sakes is that the low people should 
rush and outdo you in the study of the religion, in its interpret- 
ation and in becoming expert in it, while trust in the power of 
authority should lead you towards scorning it [scil. religion]. [As a 
result] there would emerge secret chieftainships among the low 
people, the peasants and the rabble that you have harassed, tyran- 
nized, deprived, terrorized and belittled, Know that there can 
never be in one kingdom both a secret chief in religion and a 
manifest chief in kingship without the chief in religion snatching 
74 that which is in the hands of the chief in kingship. For Te- 
igion is the foundation and kingship is the pillar, and the pos- 
sessor of the foundation has more claim to the whole building 
than i eee pillar’ (transl, Shaked 1969: 214 f.). 
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speaking 
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a political necessity 


In actual fact, the re: eh Dén was a complex 
n actua act, 


storation of the 1 
phenomenon that came about, amongst other things, as a result of 
the written compilation of the sacred and religious texts (Bailey 
1943: 149 ff.; Wikander 1946 125 ff), in order 
rival doctrines and their Scriptures — Manichaean, 
might be (Nyberg 1938: 414 
Gnoli 1985b: 86). But it was 


to stand up to the 
onwards 


competition of the 
Christian or Hebrew as the cas 
ff; Widengren 1968b: 36, 50 f; of 
also founded on measures of another sort: the ‘re-evaluation’ of 
marriage between kinsmen in the 3rd century, for instance, that is 
manifest in the words of Kerdér (KKZ 14), had as its aim, as has 
been keenly observed (Menasce 1956-1957: 7), ‘de protéger la reli- 
gion contre les croyances étrangéres par le moyen d'une véritable 
ségrégation raciale’; the xwédédah was a ‘procédé de préservation 
aussi bien religieuse que nationale’, so that we may deduce that 
endogamy in 3rd-century Iran fulfilled the same purpose as the 
ancient prohibition of mixed marriage had in Israel (ibid.). Once 
more, then, we have a close connection between different factors: 
*ethno-racial” or ‘national’ and religious ones. 

But it is precisely with factors of a different nature that we 


are dealing, and the connection between them was not always a ras, Was one of the main 
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strong or stable one. The Sassanian EranSahr of the last two cen- 


turies must, in fact, have been far less Zoroastrian than is com- . Social class, 
monly believed, especially if observation is restricted to the official | A different 
religion of the State or of the élite classes: it was also Christian — Come into be 


and very widely so, too, it we think of the reign of Husraw Abar- 
wez (591-628) (see e.g.: Sachau 1907: 72; Nyberg 1938: 429; Bar- 
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thold n.d.: 39; Messina 1947: 66; and now Asmussen 1983: 942 ff; disappeara 
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Sassanian society and Zoroastrianism, and it became more marked 


eke ¥ St two centuries. Zoroastrianism never succeeded in im- the Sy mal 
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n’avait plus beaucoup de force. 
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continuer son role sans lui et Rerhick 
1 a Islam. En Mésopotamie, en Syri 
avait pas de couche dirigeant, 
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(...) En Iran on avait conservé un gouverne- 
administration utilisant la langue du Pays 
le roi, ses vizirs et les nobles comme représentants de la souverai. 

neté nationale; la religion n’était pas le seul élément représentatif 

du sentiment national. Quand le nombre de ses adhérents alla en 

diminuant, cela ne signifia pas la destruction du seul soutien qu’jj 

piit y avoir a l’existence nationale (...) Pour les Iraniens, la conyer- 

sion a la religion des conquérants ne voulait pas dire la destruc- 
tion totale de leurs biens et de leur propre tradition’ (ibid. 396 f.) 
This was a completely different situation from the one of the a 
cient non-Greek subjects of the Emperor of Byzantium, for wh , 
religion was ‘le seul réduit de leur identité nationale On i 
changer la langue et la souveraineté; tant qu’on gardait le li vm 
On Testait copte, ou jacobite, ou nestorien’ (ibid. 397 odd ee 
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= come into being all of a sudden, 
me n propaganda, probably in the *twenti olea 
ead also the outcome of a long histori a 
ene as an idea with political con 
further than the reign of Ardaxsir | - at least as far as we can see 
in our present state of knowledge — it js also true, however, that 
as a definition which is to some extent ethnical and as a religious 
idea it is much earlier. 

The inscriptions of Darius I enable us to detect, in the order 
in which the lands making up the vast dominions of the Achae- 
menians are listed, a sort of awareness that we might janet 
Aryan, and likewise arya was used by Darius or pu a re 
the stock they were proud of belonging to. Weak i ee d 
Aryans had a supreme god, Ahura Mazda, ee ae 
them all, that the language of the Iranian = ae 
scriptions was called arya and, thankeie lerod 
that arya had formerly been the name of t 
as we have seen, fits in with what Era’ 
as it has been handed down to 
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aintainee certain historical periods, peoples belonging ll be that, in 
~ West most likely mainta ‘ ethnic groups called themselves by such a na ME OF mixed 
further tO tne stigin, but the true national happened, as far as: the Achaemenian Me. This May have 
f en ek closely Rontentes ey amongst the Medes and the Persians, at least ag ptles concerned, 
some oi menian times, \ her than coming from °Ar to reconstruct. It may also be that the Aryan We are able 
feeling, in ee being “Persian rat Savoie to show us that this some cases, a mainly cultural, religious. and agg Raval 
the awareness is a good ee ob: Herodotus - especially, expansion. As a matter of fact, we are often also linguistic 
yan” stock. son) Bell really did caration of the false Smerdis ing linguistic and ethnic data overlap in too ogame ‘o mak- 
Persian ee his story about the = inscriptions as well, when manner, especially when we refer to distant times for which, a 
put not only rey but also the a Pe casd moral superiority. over, the sources are fragmentary and extremely scarce. eran 
= and Xenop of Persian men's Iran, with political conno- sary to bear this in mind. i 
they sing ~ said that the idea Fi fa sudden at the beginning Up till the end of the Parthian period we can therefore only 
quai to come into being pe 2 jso add, however, that the reconstruct, with difficulty, a “prehistory” of the idea of Iran. The 
ro a uprising. We oe the way for this phenom- history of this idea, that was to be an acquisition of 
of a tte Arsacid period ee seems to be evidenced in a importance for the history of the civilization and culture of the 
last through the Iranian revi e and customs. In fact, the | Iranian or Tranized world as a whole right up till our time, begins 
= abandonment of Greek usag ked by a process of *Iran- with the Sassanians. < 
Parthian period seems to me oat Ge meatal we mean the as- We have attempted to go over the various stages. 
ization” of the new rulers, where d spontaneous as the case may cess that led to the formation of concepts such as 
similation, deliberate or natural an civilization and of the values and Eran-Sahr and we have seen that they were 
be, of characteristic features Sone and ean be summed Up if 
that were typical of Achaemenian Or 


gral parts of the religio—political 
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timate and consolidate. Behind this phenomenon we can 
perceive the typical 3rd-century tendency towards the formation of 
@ national culture, as well as social change and conflict of which 
we can only just grasp the main outline, and a political transform, 
ation that brought to the fore new protagonists, members of the 
warlike aristocracy of Fars. 

The appeal to Achaemenian origins, the identification with 
the Kayanids, the setting up of a traditional heritage that met the 
requirements of the new dynasty and the social forces that were 
its mainstay, the codification of the religious scriptures as a result 
of selection and censure in accordance with the canons of an 
orthodoxy that was, in its turn, invented by the clergy of the 
mowbeds and éhrbeds are just so many aspects of a single political 
and cultural process that was vigorously upheld by the Sassan- 
jans’ propaganda. As the outcome of a profound political, re- 
ligious and social change, in what we could define as a nationalistic 
sense? if we take the historical period into account, there came 
into being, with the Sassanians, an invented tradition: namely, the 
tradition of Eran—sahr, the ‘Aryan’ and ‘Mazdean’ empire, that 
was supposed to have its roots in remote antiquity, though in ac- 
tual fact at that time there survived only a vague and scanty 
knowledge of it, and only faint and scattered traces remained. The 
invention of a continuity, which the Ahrimanic deeds of the 
cursed Alexander could not succeed in breaking up completely, 
was a guarantee of the authenticity of the ideological framework 
that had been created to support the new order: the demonization 
of Alexander, which, as far as we know, distinguishes Sassanian 
from Parthian, broadly speaking (but see above 141 and 124 n. 
27), and from Islamic Iran, was no more than a small part, 
though an essential one, of the same picture. 
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sidered, in any case, as an expression of a religious and 
National feeling, based on Shitism as the official creed of the 
country (Lambton 1987 [1970]; 280; 1987 [1972}: 320). But as 
A.K.S. Lambton writes, with reference to Persian society in the 
19th century — ‘Nationalism based on the territorial state was 
almost unknown, and patriotism scarcely existed except as a re. 
ligious sentiment’ (Lambton 1987 [1957]: 301), and — she adds 
“Moreover, the protests of the protagonists of the movement for 
reform which culminated in the Constitutional Revolution was dj- 
rected against the encroachment of foreigners on “the countries of 
Islam” and the “Muslims” rather on “Persia” and the “Pep. 
sians”* (Lambton 1987 [1957]: 301 n. 1; cf. 1987 [1978]: 30). It is 
significant, then, that in the "thirties Re#d Sah had the name of 
Persia totally substituted by Iran in official protocol and in admin- 
istration deeds (see above 1x and cf. Frye 1960: 76; Upton 1960; 
62; Wilber 1975: 162 f.)*. The new evaluation of the name of 
Tran, in use, also, of course, in the Qajar period, during which it 
was often felt as a synonym of the French Perse. is thus linked 
with the moments of Sassanian, Safavid and Pahlavi re~archaiza- 
tion. But not with these alone. 
Recent studies by B.G Fragner® have brilliantly pointed out 


4 Under the Qajar dynasty the postal administration issued stamps with the inscriptions 
‘poste mamdlek-e mahruse-ye Irn and, in French, poste persane from 1881 onward. This 
‘French inscription, which became postes persanes from 1894 onward, was annulled in 1935 
with the surcharge postes iraniennes printed on the stamps of the 1929-1933 emissions with 
the effigy of Rezi Sah. The latter inscription survived in the emissions of 1935 and 
1936-1937 together with the Persian inscription poste Irdn und was definitively abolished in 
the 1938-1939 series. Something analogous happened on the air mail stamps: in 1935 the in- 
scription Jran, in Gothic characters, was surcharged on the stamps of the 1930 series, which 
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non-Iranian ethnic groups. And a perspective b; 
sumed opposition between Arabs and Iranians would be equally 

erroneous®. It is wrong, in fact, to want to track down at all 

costs a widespread national movement in the rebellions that broke 

out from time to time against the power of the caliphs, frequently 

for religious causes. As Cl. Cahen (1975: 309) has rightly written, 

“the simple fact of the partially national states re-emerging under 
a Muslim form is a sufficient indication of the limits of the Oppo- 
sition” (between Arabs and Iranians). And he has observed: «It 
has also been alleged that. in their conversion to Islam, the Iran- 
ians had at any rate chosen the Shi'a — or opposition ~ sect; but, 
whatever may be said at the present day, when Iran is officially 
and generally Shr'a, mediaeval Iran was never dedicated specifi- 
cally to Shrism, and the Sunnis were certainly in a majority there, 
even under the Biyids”. And the reference to the Buyids is cer- 
tainly not a chance one, and in our context is very significant: we 
think e. g. of the usage of the ancient title sahansah and of the 
Buyids as the dynasty of the s@hansahiydn, according to Beyhagi 
(Amedroz 1905; Spuler 1952: 358; Bosworth 1962: 211, 221; Made- 
lung 1969; Busse 1969; 1973; 1975: 277 ff.; Miles 1975: 373; Frye 


1975: 208 ff; Barthold 1977: 225 and n. 8)?°. » 


* On the ideological bases of power of the Safavids see now Savory 1980: 2, 27 elev 
and see also Roemer 1986: esp. 336 ff. 
° The anti-Arabian ‘nationalistic’ interpretation of the 4’ es 
1953) has rightly seemed excessive to some scholars. See for 
1962: 103 f,; Frye 1975: 122 f. On the su'dbiyya see also M 
ations made by Lambton 1988: 2. On our subject, 
'© See also Bosworth 1968; 39; 1973: $7 (artic 
the heritage of rulership and the search for dyn 
ancient testimonies of the title cf Miles 19: 
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